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Additionally, OFE held its own retreat, special events, and * 

workshops* The OFE represented ^a holistic IOA which fornally and 
regular ly*brought i together the'efdordinators of the separate district 
tevel XOA'st Part^one of this -case study presents a histcry cf the 
IOA,, .its historical and institutional cptitext, and the founding of 
the first centers. Pajrt^T.wo outlines the present configuration of the 
IOA, changes in ob'jectiTes, key persons, resource changes, 
activities, ^barriers, facilitators, and dynamics between N 
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County Center and the Hanburg^ Ctounty, Center.^ln Part Three, outcome^ 
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Centers,. An bther "section presents^a discussion of future 
possibilities for* all units of th^ IOA,/ A presentation is given of 
three episodes vhich' illustrate' £he interorganizational dynamics of 
the Eastern State University, case, (JD)' ' : : 
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* ABSTRACT ' . • . , t 

* * 4 

* J 

, This case study focusse^ on interorganizationa'f ' . * 
arrangements (formal agreements between a college of education 
and individual school districts) . The Office of Field 
Experiences (OFE) f<?unded at Eastern State's coll^ge of education 
ill the sixties foimally collaborated with five Eastern State, 
^school districts to establish either teacher centers or pro- 
fessional development center^: to improve local schools.. E^ch . 
of these formal collaborations involving exchanges of resource's 
to establish and maintfcin\-the Centers constituted a 'district 
level 'interorganizational arrangement (IOA) . Coordinators of the * 
centers ^attended monthly OFE meetings, .cha4 red b Y the OFE director 
Additionally, OFE held its own retreat, special events,- and 
workshops. Thus, "OFE representeda different tyjSe of interorgan- ' 
izational' arrangement, a holistic IOA, which formally and 
regularly brought together* the' -coordinators of the separate^, 
district level IOAs". ' . ■ ' yA^ 

Data collection modes for the case study include^ 
"observations of events activities, workshops, and ^meetings ; 
focussed discussions, with individuals related to the fOAs; and 
document acquisition (annual reports, minutejs, correspondence 
files*, ^newsletters) . * In' data analysis, particular attention 
was, paid to int^rorganizatio'nal dynamics (the bargaining and * - 
exchange of resources including knowledge within a specific' 
environmental setting) as well as to /factors' .which either 
hirfderetf or facilitated the IO„As f v operations. 'Causal networks 
were- constructed for the Cardoo and Hanburg IOAs in order to 
clarify and explain the hi$torit?al ari# current complex, o'f 
* factors which led to ttie specific outcomes patterns for each 1 
IOA. ' * . * x ' . • . 

T 

• * Examining 'bargaining and exchange in this case -study, 
district level IOAs tended to survive wTien the exchange of • 
resources met. the needs* of both the college of education and ' % 
the scH'ool^district and when there was a situation of -domain 
consensus ^bl: -agreement as' to the turf and role appropriateness 
of th^se organizations. -Dis-tr,ict level IOAs had differing 
patterns and strengths of » outcomes. Both the. Cardon "and 
Hanburg IOAs reported a wide range " of ; strong outcomes. At the 
Cardon IOA, these outcomes tended to be oriented toward* 
problem-solving at the district level (e.g., bridging, activities, 
£ research network, and a future educators group*). Contrastingly , 
Western Han-burg center outcomes including' Multi-Mode methods 
tended to be aimed at individual, teacher problem-solving t ,The 
particular history and setting of each district level IOA 
♦in combination* with the ideology, style, and personality of the 
center coordinator helped to determine the particular '-pattern 
of outcomes including the IOAs 1 degree of institutionalization. 



INTRODUCTION s • , • , *' ; • * * * 



Overview . ' This case study f ogusses . on ' two levels of * • 
' interorganizational arrangements .involving formal. agreements , 
between a college of education and individual school districts 
•The-Office of Field Experiences *( OFE ) founded at Eastern 
State's college of education- in the sixties formally colla- 
. borated with five Eastern State school districts to establish ' 
* either teachers centers or professional development centers 
, to improve local schools. Each of these formal collaborations 
involving exchanges of resources to establish and maintain . \ 
the centers constituted" a district level interorganizational ' 
arrangement, Coordinators .of the centers attended monthly 
OFE meetings chaired by the OFE director.. Additionally, 
OFE held its own retreat, special events, and workshops.' 
OFE represented a different, level of interorganizational , • ' 
arrangement (IOA) , a holistic IOA which formally and regularly 
brought together the^ coordinators of. the separate district 
level IOAs. . • 

The", following table presents/these two levels of inter- 
organizational arrangements and illustrates, the relative, 
contributions, of the college of education and' the individual 
school district to. each IOA. Note that this cage 'examines 
in detail two of the- five district .level IOAs^ those of the 
.Cardon and* Hanburg school districts. Withiii the Hanburg- *' 
schoorl district,, the case focusses on one of the, three Ha/iburg" 
centers, the Western Elementary Teacher' Center. .. 
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Two^Ley^ls of rhterorgani national Arrangements and 
fcesourc£ Contributions frbm Participating Organization^ 
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= District level interorgariizational arrangements* ]IOAs) 

: ' .(Le^el II) . \ ' " * 

= . Teacher Centers or professional development^ centers \* 

(G^ntt School District) resulting ' from the district 

level IOAs ' 

=» Interrorganizational arrangement as - a whole; OFFICE OF 
FISLD EXPERIENCES CLevel I) - ' 4 ' ' m 

=* College o t f Education resource contribution ^ 

= School district resource contribution 
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, Methodology . ' Therfe were* three data collection. modes: 
observations, fooussed discussions ' and document acquisition. 
The. researcher observed the following types of activities :\ 
operations of a teacher center, OFE monthly meetings, OPE V * 

•workshops, OFE special events, center .poTicy board meetings ,\ . ^ 
center review committee -and center operations committee meetings 

-'There were '21 separate " observations , eacn las ting "two" to three' . 
hours. Focussed discussions .were held with .key persons at \/ 
OFE and at the Cardon and -Hanburg' centers: OFE director, ' \ 
associate director, OFE' personnel (coordinators of centers- other 1 
than Cardon" and Hanburg), college of education, current and • 

-retired" faculty members or administrators , Cardon. end HaWrgC <■ ' 
coordinators, Hanburg assistant coordinator, teachers", principals 
school district administrators, secretaries, graduate assistants.' 

.There -were a- total of 3 4 interviews including , more than qne 
interview with key persons, each lasting- two' to. three hours. 
Finally, the researcher collected, documentary ..information from 
OFE and the Cardon and Hanburg centers.;- There "were approximately 
seventy > documents including annual reports , correspondence 
f iles, minutes of meetings, gover-nince^dqcument , newsletters, 

^QFE publications, article's, activity Jogs, and 'prediction farms'. ' ' 

/^Pwenty-W. and one half' days were spent' oaVs'ite yielding -341 

.pages .of field notes. The- ,tabie beiow summarizes the Eastern 

State - data-collection efforts.*"' ' - \" 

■ ' , - A < . : . \ . » ' ■ 

' ... .... « - ' . ; 1 , ,\ r 

Table , '1-2 Summary bf pastern. State pata^Col lection Effort- 
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Interviews 

OFE, ,• • * 

Centers : * ' ll" 

School's ' , * % ' ■> ■> 8 

' Observations'. '" ' • * 

' OFE - * i > , .*,-*' 9 

Centers '-.'., ^ 12 21 

Documents- ' ' v . 70' 

Total' days .on site 22h 

Totai -field' notes" ' ." - 341 pages 
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Fiel a d notes were dictated, transcribed, and*coded in 
prder to answer a s.et of 'research questions grounded in a blend 
of organizational' and interorganizaticmal theory, knowledge 
transfer theory, and exchange (power/dependepcy) theory. There 
w€te ten research questions: - ^ 

1. What is the nature of the arrangement? 

2. What is the historical context of the arrangement? 

3* What is the environmental context of % the arrangement? 

1 # 4. What axe the- characteristics of*the s±aff in the, 
arrangement? „ 

5. What are the' relationships between the participating 
organizations? ^ 

6. * What are the activities of the arrangement? 

7. What are the outcomes of the arrangement? , * 



In v/hat v/ay^ are different types? of arrangements 
associated with different outcemes? 
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9. What factors serve as barkers or as facilitators 
to successful outcomes? 

10. What factors *help to explain outcomes of % the" 
arrangement? 

' Format . Tiie following case presents answers to* the above 

listed questions. The organization of the case reflects the initial 

and current years of an interorganizational arrangement's life 

& * 
cycle. Part One* begins with 4:he history of OFE including the 

Cardon and Western Hanburg centers and moves on to an examination 

of the interorganizational dynamics as well as th"e barriers and 

facilitators during the early years of OFE and i£s centers. Part 

Two presents the current configuration and operations of .OFE ^ 

and its centers and analyzes, changes over time as «well,as 

current interorganizational dynamics, barriers and facilitators. 

The final four* sections of the case represent four related 

approaches to detailing and analyzing the^ outcomes of OFE, and 

the Cardori and ^Western Hanburg centers. Part Three sets forth 

the outccpmes of these lOAs both at the individual and 

organizational levels. ' Part Four focusses on a meta-outcome, 

,the>futtire of thes^ IOAs. Providing three very detailed 4 * 

exampj.es of .center outcomes, . Part Five analyzes three serials 

or episodes related to administrative or substantive outcomes 
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o£ the centers. .Finally, Part Six utilizes causal networks, ' 
explanations of outcome patterns at the Cardon and Western 
Hanburg centers, to integrate and provide "an overview of 
historical and" other. complex factors (environmental" . organi- 
zational, and interpersonal)' which V contributed to a wide range 
of outcomes at the university ana! school levels. ^ j 

Constraints. ^ Due to the exploratory nature of ' this study* 
of formal interof ganizational arrangements involving a college of 
education and local school districts, there are 'several ' 
constraints to consider. First, there were selection constraints/ 
■ The Eastern State University ,was selected for study due to the 
exemplary, nature as well as the relative permanence of its 
interorganizational arrangements. Within the Eastern State 
University case, the Cardon center was selected as the primary 
district lev^L IOA to 1 be studied while the Western Hanburg 
Elementary center was selected as the Secondary site. Here 
^the criteria for selection included the exemplary nature of the 
J district level lOAs as well as, the.ease of access to the sites. 
Second, theTe were more data collected from the Cardon site 
than from the Hanburg site. The range of informants was greater 
at the Cardon site than at the Hanburg site because of potential 
difficulties with formal research access, to locales other than 
the centers and to individuals other 'than 'coordinators and 
their staffs at the Hanburg site. Thus, there were constraints in 
comparing the two district, level lOAs due t6 differences in amounts 
of time spent on site and types of informants at each locale. 

Thirdly, the information relied upon in the case was 
acquired through focussed discussion .with informants, many of 
whom related past events. Se lective^ biases might have been 
present in individual accounts of the past as certain memories 
faded over time. Wherever possible, information was checked 
against documentary evidence or other information sourcegi A 
related problem was the potential for informant unconscious or 
conscious selective perception related to current events. £ere, 
too, information was checked against documentary evidence, ' 
observation data, a,nd with at least two informants whenever 
possible." . 



Overall, informants were direct, opejj, and responsive. . 
They .reported their own perceptions of the reality of these 
interor^anizational arrangements - perceptions v upon which they 
acted and with which they lived. f Feedback from the on-site^ 
consultants revealed no major discrepancies in the case account 
and is reflected in the final case study: 
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1. HISTORY OF THE EASTERN STATE IN TE RO RG AN I Z AT I ONAL ARRANGEMENT 
1.1. HISTORY .OF THE OFFICE OF FIELD rEXPERIENCES 
1.1.1. Historical and Institutional Context 

. The college of education at the River's Landing Campus ', 
the first and more prestigious campus of the" Eastern State 
University, was founded, in the early 'nineteen hundreds . €t 
was and remains, the most prestigious state institution for 
teacher education in a rather small eastern state. Id -the' 
fall of 1958 Martin McPherson came to the associate dean and 
director of student teaching position at the college* of educa- 
tion.^ He had been director of^student teaching at a midwestern 
state university where he\ had » started -six or seven teacher ' ; 
centers with full-time coordinators' paid by the university. 
McPherson's philosophy was that when you had control of a 
school district, "you had better quality student teacher training., 
As he observed "I happened to be in a "spot (in the midwestern 
state) where I could 'compare the quality' of teacher -training iji 
controlled and uncontrolle^f'situations'. " Additionally, McPherson 
had been following the literature on teacher professionalism 
and realized that_ teachers appreciated the center concept. 

At the time McPherson arrived on the scene at River 1 s 
Landing, there were approximately 32 members of the college 
of education. The college was beginning-a period of rapid 
growth. It was characterized by strong, independent depart- 
ments. Student teacher supervision was done in a traditional 
manner of a faculty member* supervising a student teacher. 
the secondary educatibn department, individual faculty members* 
supervised student teaching whereas in the elementary education* 
department one faculty ■ member did most of the student teacher 
supervision. In the student teaching area, McPherson recalled 
that "people were griping. They were working with strong * 
counties. The university didn't have* enough voice. One county 
placed a student teacher with a poor teacher, based on their 
philosophy that a student teacher could learn yhat not to do." * 
There was also a diverse- faculty group, some of whom were older 
people and some of whom had been educated in the normal sbhool % 
tradition. So McPherson began "talking about centers and about 
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gettih'g fpebple in specific' schools where we'd have control*. We'll 
have to ;P Jy a pkce; we'll aim at developing alfere of teachers ' 
who v will supervise. They fthe faculty members)' were all for 
that, but jhey wanted to control - they wanted to' supervise - they 
were seriously (threatened I wasn ' t getting very far.". Other . ' 
informants no tJd that' the schools were -complaining about the 
haphazard manner of -student teacher placement when it was^done 
on a one-on-one 



In 1 
hired Bob 



part-time 
one after 



basis . 



i63.MdPher.son, with the support of Dean Saltonstall, 
Carter to serve as the first director of the Office 



of Field Experiences "(OFE) . The position ofVdirector was a 



position.' Carter dropped by the college of education 
oon while he was on special assignment- at the Office 
of Education, talked to McPherson, and was asked to apply. He 
begau teaihing methods courses one half-time and directing the 
new OFE: hilf- time. c - During his first two .years at the college 
of education, he was devoted to developing the, office and 
coordinating the sjape^'ision and placement function of the" new 
office. Hrofessionally Carter "was interested in making the • 
.student telacher setting more- clinical and in allowing for a ' 
variety o# experiences . " There was a complementarity befc#een- 
^-Carter's philosophy and that of McPherson, although McPherson • 
focussed "initially on the student teaching function of the 
'centers. |V'As we* talked more," reported Carter, "I said that 
in-ietvic| people need it, too. Martin listened and -said that 
(I) was^ right. T,here was an exchange of memos between me, 
M&rtin,\and Sjaltonstall which then broadened out to include 
£i\/e departments." 

Meanwhile, Ron Hartney, a professor who had come to the 
college of education in 1964, had been talking to* Dean Saltonstall , 
He began to t^llc to the dean about the pi^blem of travel ("It 
was Horrendous! 11 ) and supervision of "student teachers. At 
th^t time, Hartney had been reading a lot of literature about 
the teacher center concept. He told the dean about -the ■ teacher 
center concept and about the literature, on teacher centers. 
Hartney reported that "the dean was 'interested in this idea." 
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Dean Saltonstall was nearing the jend pf^hds tenure. 
% (He retired ia 1970.) One informant remarked that saltonstall 
"felt that the center^ were his" pet project, .the culmination 
of his entire career." Saltonstall put his fu\l support behind 
McPherson and the teacher Center* coacept. This* support was 
not only moral^ support; Saltonstall gave McPherson strong r 
budgetary support for OFE and- the center t concept . 

•Without the strong and h^rd-nosed -support of Saltonstall 
and McPherson, OFE and the teacher centers would not have come 
into fruition. D.ean* Saltonstall delegated the undergraduate * 
program to McPherson and said, "straighten it out." McPherson 
observed that "I knew the centers were the answer. But many 
faculty 'did not agree^with tjiis answer." Describing many 
secondary faculty members 1 response to the teacher center 
'concept, McPherson recalled that "it was really^ awful. They 
resisted. They grieved." One older woman faculty member who 
had spent most of her life supervising', teachers asked, "But 
Martin, what are we going to do?" Tl>is question captures the 
threatened feeling of a large number >of secondary education 
teachers:. McPherson and Carter were invading^ their turf. In 
fact, Carer's goal for .the 'centers was to train a cadre of 
school teachers to handle supervision of student teachers . 

.Carter's concept was evident -in an OFE proposal which he 
and his staff draf tei^-bef ore thei^r departure around 1970. 
The proposal called for three levels of inrserv.ice training 
culminating with, a final three jfigars of training pleading to 
the title of "Associate in Teacher .Education" with a *10 percent 
release time from # classroom teaching to work with pre-service 
and in-service students. Thus, this title would have been 
reserved for teachers who had beet* involved in a total of six 
years of training* According to. Carter, he had done the planning 
and had commitments for this cent fear- program -but it fell apart 
after *he left the college of education. 
1.1.2. Founding of' the First'Center , - 

Spurred by the agr.eement between'' McPhersbn and Carter as 
to what the centers should be and by the support of the dean, 



work on the centers went full steam ahead. As» McPherson 
remembered, "I wasn't getting very far witlv the faculty mem- 
bers, but I went ahead and negotiated to establish the centers. 
It was arbitrary." Moving ahead, Carter invited to the uni- 
versity 18 superintendents from school districts where the 
college of education placed student teachers. He discussed 
the idea of teacher centers with them. There was almost un- 
animous agreement in terms of the teacher center concept and 
the notion of the 50-50 splits in contributions to the Center 
(for which Carter pushed). Both the Martinville County super- 
intendent and the Hanbiffeg County superintendent attended .this 
meeting as well as several rpund.' tables focussed on school- 
university relations. % v 

During the first year following these meetings* McPherson 
ana Carter established the -first center at an elementary school 
in Martinville County with the ftelp of/ some federal funds through 
the state. The> coordinator w^s selected by the college .of 
education and purchased the college of education's first 
videotape recording unit. This center, with its videotape' 
recording unit, was Written up in national publications . The 
center worked well and, according to # McPherson, "We moved 
from there to establishing thera without federal money." This" 
first' center was followed by the establishment- of another 
elementary and two secondary centers in Martinville County 
based jon the 50-50 formula for resourcing. 

In fact, McPherson had negotiated with the vice-president^ 
♦for academic affairs at Eastern State University to ensure 
solid funding for OFE. .He was against stude**^ teaching "fees * 
and told the vice-president that the. college^ of. education ^houla 
,get all senior college of education ( studeJts f " instructional 
materials money. Thus, "we got lots of^mopey,, about $100 a 
student for the year; ye got a flat appropriation in the bud- 
get for s-tudent teaching and salaries. We wanted a budget? 
(for OFE) that didn't go through 'the legislature." Since 11 
these weire tsimes of growth i*n the budget, the early OFE was' 
in excellent fina^ial shape. ^ „. • 
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'1.1.3.. -Thd 'OFE Configuration: The Carter Era 
t— ^ 

During -the Carter era, the director occupied a tenured^ 

position which became full-time. There were two associate 

'directors , *one to coordinate elementary education and the 

other ^to : Coordinate secondary education. Also, coordinators 

h^cK tenure tr^ck joint appointments with .the departments. 

•These lines were assigned to OFE. It is also important to note 

that the people who occupied these 'position^ were senior 
r * 

people. Here was another point of Contention, or as Carter 
reported, "a major struggle., 11 Some people in the departments 
did not wapt academic professionals in OFE. 

At its height during the- Carter era, oft grew to includ^ 
a staff of thirty, eight of \whom were professionals. In 1,970 



there were 4 , 3 G ,0 pxaceiuents and 120 people involved in supej 
vision. It was truly a period of' remarkable growth for OFE 
and for the college of education. Also in 1970, the OFE Con- 
figuration was composed of the fallowing IOAs: 

• 4 centers in Martinville pounty 

• 2 elementary 0 ' • - 

• 2 secondary # . 
, • 3 centers in Gantt County * . 

• 2 elementary 

• 1 secondary, « 

• 3 centers in Hanburg County* 

• 2 elementary » 
' m m 1 secondary * ' 

_ • 1 center in the Bettner School District* 

• 2 secondary centers in Urban City 

• 1 center in Arthur County** 

• 1 center in Jefferson County 

How did faculty members remember the .workings of OFE during 
£he s Carter era?. A secondary education faculty member recalled 
that OFE in the early, days seemed t^T^im to be an "administrative 
mechanism for getting students in ana out of the field." He 
said that "we (faculty) would* give methods^ courses in the field 
setting in those days through the center schools." Also he had 



* Still in existence 

** Stil-1 in existence in modified format 



Table 1-1 j Key Historical Figures: JFbundipg- and Early 
"""Years of the Cardon County* Center * 



NAME 

University 

Russ Stoutemeyer 
Esther Kanter* 
Ann Hubertnan 



Ron Hartney 

Ralph Robbins 
Hal Feeney^ 
bah Baldwin 
Rob Goldman 



POSITION 



Acting Director of OFE * 1 
Associate Director ♦ 
Associate .Director and represent 

tatiye of7"the~Early Childhood/ * 
' Elementary Education Department 
.Chairman of trh€ Administration % \ 

Department . * 
Dean » 
Industrial Education Faculty Membje^ 
Professor of Elementary Education 
Director of OFE\(after Stoutemeyer), 



County (Cardon) 

Hank Connors 
James Barnes 
P^t Weaverman 

Elmer Mariner' 
Mike Green 



Center (Cardon) 

Jimmy" Rugglesworth 
Dor ey .Hammer 



Superintendent 
Director of Education 
Administrative Assistant and 
^Supexvisoj of Elementary Education 
^-Director or Personnel' *f 
Middle**Scho6l Principal 



r 



First- Center Coordinator 
Second Center Coordinator 
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a. lot of interaction with the center coordinators in thos^v 
early days and did not perceive of 'them as OFE people. They" *' 
had joint ^poiatiAents with the secondary education department. 

Bob Harper, fehk present Hanbux§ coordinator, recalled 
that h& was a 'teacher in ,th'e Hanbuig Model Elementary School' 
when the teacher cente^ opened there. The center ''then was much 
different than a teacher 9 center focjay. Th^re was almost no 
in-service; Any in-service .was devoted g^mpletely to the 
supervision of student -teachers , there were several other > / 

conceptions of OFE - conceptions* tinged with, in the words of 
one faculty member, "rancor." 

1 r % 

1.1.4. Early Interorganiz^fcioiral^ Dynamics ;. \ L96I3-1970 

There was a great deal of consensus between school systems 
and tfye college' of education as a whole. For the school 



'systems set in growing districts OFE -of f er*ed*a, host bf bene- 

/ 'fits over the older, unorgani^ed^one-on^oi^ model *of studer\t 

teacher supervision. The schbol systems now had a "window 

bn the talent" - a mechanism for new teacher selection* and 

recruitment; the school systdfus also' gained some sense of 

, • .bureaucratic order where" before '€hei?e had" been anarchyr' 

"however, within the -college /education, "the creation of 

OFE led to a state of di^sen^us 'and bitter, conflict.* Informants 

* * * 

used strong and colorful metaphors to brihg back the realties* 

surrounding the birth of OFE. An early childhood education, 

prof essor- who .had served as an acting 'director for a bri^f " 

periqd in 1973 .^called 'that h many bloody, unhappy things\ent 

9 n in those early days of OFE." , She" said she could teli'stories 

of "efforts dead~ende4 and peepl^^hose lives were dead-ended." 

A secondary education professor referred"^ to; the "famous OF'E- • 

'secondary department's battle over the jurrsdictj-on^ ov&r 

student teachers"; he explained thab it was going^on for a ^ 

while. The main question was, who^will control OFE? Would , 

OFE be a bureaucratic mechihism or^a 'policy-making body? ; 

Many -in the secondary' education department wer^" strongly 1< 

opinionated ii) terms of the .role of* OFE . ' 

Describing this political* imbroglio,, the man who then ' 

chaired the secondary education, department recalled "endless , 



meetings and lots of talk." . His 'faculty were specialists; 
they were experta; they taught the best courses and fchey wanted 
to go out in vthe field and see their students. The faculty, 
were very angry flhen McPherson r j ust j>ut nin'e positions into # the 
budget without telling anyone., "They (the positions) just 
appeared one day in the' budget . " The enraged secondary- edu'- 

' cation faculty invited McPherson to. meet with them. McPhefson 
told them* thtS he- could not talk "in all that 'bedlam -and walked ■ 
gut. Later the department^tlembers said .they wanted McPherson 
back to talk wJLth them-; However 7^. McPherson wanting a guarantee 

"of order, never went back. * \s * 

Three faculty members .went to the ^condary chairman and 
asked the chairman to go ^long with thenf^to talk to tfcPherson 
abput OFE. McPherson 1 s and the secondary chairman's recollec- 
tions of this meeting, a key, event in the founding and«survival 
of OFE, were almost identical. - The secondary delegation entered 
McPherson 1 s office and'McPherson invited them to sit # down. They 
replied. that they preferred to stand. As McPherson recalled, 
"I got behind the desk. . They asked irie > where I 'got the^ower . 
to start the centers and I answered that Dean Saltonstall j1 \ 
delegated the undergraduate ^program to me. Thten they asTced, 

^'How many more will you establish? 1 And I answered, 'I am 
going right on. 1 They "replied, 'We are -here to tell you that we 
opposft the centers and we need to renegotiate. 1 " 'McPherson 
recalled .that he was just as arbitrary as the delegatioff. He 
told the delegation, "We're not getting ^ery f ar", " ar^d said, 
"No." The delegation stood there in the office. .Finally, the 
members of th_e delegation drfft^ out of the office. 

Gradually , according to McPherson,.* the secondary faculty* 
got tired but ther£ were " little/sabotages" until another key 
event occurred, th^e Triple T Grant conflict. ^(It is also / 
important to note that there was some hostility in the 
elementary department but it waa n^t as widespread as in trie 
secondary department which was the largest department and had 
the history of oneron-one supervision in the^pecializecf 
subject areas.) 'Probably due to the hostilities^ on campus^ m 



Carter and his staff quietly prepared a proposal for^ a 

. * o n * 

federal grant pealing with teacher training (the Triple ,T 
• *• 

project) . ^Even McPherson did ngt*know about this OFE effort 
which planned to house the Triple Tproject (a degree-granting 
project inyOFE. Meanwhile, McPherson and. the. college of 
education v^re wording with the Bettner School District and the* 
state departin^nt in writing a two million dollar grant proposal 
for a Triple T project. ; As McPherson remembered, "For some 
reason, their proposal (that of OFE) was 'accepted and ours 
wasn't.'" When the thr^e-year award to OFE (a much smaller / 

amount of money than the two million dollars "proposed in the 

* • w »' 

college of education schema )^as announced , negative feelings 

on the part of jjuany faculty toward OFE were- reinforced* This 

1967 episode also'reinf orced some faculty perceptions that 

Carter had a "unilateral" decisibn-makdrig ^style ^and ^as 

"more of an empire builder than "Goldman (the current. OFE 

director)." t The dean "moved quickly to handle the. ensuing 

brouhaha ove^ tl\e grant award to OFE; he placed administration 

ef tHe_ grant^with the ■ administration department and this j^as & 

acceptable to Carter whose office implemented the training 

grant for fifteen students working on a doctoral program in 

v school-based supervision. (Ten of the fifteen completed the 

program and received the. doctoral degree**. ) » . 

/ Some of this,, animosity was abated in 1968'when OFE won a 

hajtional award from/ the American Association of Colleges of 

Teacher . Education for the centers. , Th'is'was the year also wh^i 

the f ir;st' center in IJanbur'g County opened in conjunction with 

the' opening of the model elementary school 'there. In order* 1 tp 

spring this ^opening about, bot^h Carter and McPhersoa talked to 

the Hanburg superintendent whose predecessor had attended the 

eaVlier^meetings and endorsed the center concept. Carter and 

McPherson also built upon^.f ormal and informal linkages to make 

the center happen. Carter was a member of " the planning board 

for the model schoois in Hanburg County. As t a* result of the 

county's, interest in innovation, Carter suggested a teacher 

center. The assistant? superintendent then was the wife of a 

college of educatioji faculty, member . Her assistant was the 
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man who, until a fairly recent promotion/ supervised the current 
teacher center coordinators in Hanburg County. These two' 
individuals worked hard with Carter to bring about the center*. 
Carter and~ McPhersofl 1 6 modus operandi for establishing the 
^centers, (and adding, in those days of' growth, centers in locales 
where a center already existed) wa^ to meet individually* with 
the superintendents and to build on - informal linkages of trust x 
where these existed. 'Thus, the centers in GanttlCounty were 
founded iji 19*68, followed by the Arthur and fiettner School. 
District Centers in 1969 and Jefferson County* $s well as Urban * 
City^Oehters in 1970. 

After the "subduing" effeect of a national'- award had worn 
off, some .faculty continued/ to be quite 'concerned with the 
visible growth arid possible power of OFE. In the fall of 1969 
McPherson wejnt on sabbatical. Dean J3a^L±ons tall Appointed John 
Monari, a secondary education " faculty member to serve as adtfng 
associate dean. McPherson reported that while he was ^way,'. 
"they (the faculty hostile to OFE) jumped in to cy(t the* power 
.of OFE. I didn't know it was going on. The move was on! A 
year after that, a disheartened Bob Carter resigned. Bob took 
the fire f.or me in a left of ways., H£ (Carter) was a nice guy 
and vulnerable. We did have a lot of p$opl$ with -us but they 
'didrft speak up*" ' 

During, the acting associate deanship-of Monari, resistance* 
to/OFE increased and "barriers were thrown in the way of 

plementation of any OY&ef f or v ts . " There was^cohcern with 
'the lucrative Salaries pgid to OFE staff and with the lines that 
OFE controlled. And there wefe unsubstantiated rumors about 
a /'funds scandal." "It was a very political time." A 
coordinating committee, a "watchdog gfoup^as one informant 
called it, was formed wi^h representatives from each of the * 
departments. ' \ * % ^ ' , *. 

In ±970 yhen Bob Carter, along with all except one of his 
staff members, ' resigned, Of*E*>s efforts were ^continuing tb be 
* recognized on .a national basis. According to Carter ,*calls from 
different parts of the country c^me in to Carter every w^ek, 



asking for information, about the centers.. It.yas also a time 
when .every move of the OFE office was being watched very closely 
•v Table 1-2 presents an overview' of the historical events 
elated to -.OFE and its centers. *I*n nummary * OFE was born* -' 
amidst growth in Eastern State school districts, . respect for 
.the notion of (and even a belief in) innovation, and conflict 
Within the college "of 9 education'. Tvto men were key people 
responsible for OFE's success in being brought into fruition 
m and into surviving the. "rancorous" conflict and sabotaging- 
o'f £he early years of its life, . If 'McPherson -had' not fought 
for his idea (with the -support of the de<anj and if Caster had 
not breathed strong life into' the concept, OFE* would probably 
not exist today. , ■ J 

One could irfake^ the argument -that if McPherson and Carter 
had not made OFE so "visible^ perhaps tha.j/onf lict c would have 
*been lesser. Perhaps, # though-, the birth of a new organizational 
entity within an already existing organization called**' ifor^< ' . * 
leadership qualities of toughness and rigidity - qualities 
• quite different from those necessary for leadership in OFE 
/today. * " • ^ p . * * . • 

Overview of. the Teacher Center -Co ncept: The- Early Years 
.of v OFE " " ; - — = 

. * ^The priginal teacher center concept a£ envisioned by " 
-McPherson focused on centers in schools dev&t£d a to the super- 
vision of student teaching: 'As noted earlier, the idea grew 
out of Mcpherson's experience in a midwestern state wh^re he 
started centers which would allow the university to control' 
student teacher supervision in the o schools." The n idea also grew' 
out of McPherson' s reading of the literature on teacher pro-> 
^ffe ssionalism. - 

Af.ter McPherson' hired Carter, the ;two explored the potions 
of teacher centers in conversations and in memorandums* ' Carter^ 
notion center concept was broader than McPherson 's initial 

cpncept* which ^was grounded in student t§acjiing.' t Carter r^- " 4 " 
numbered that "as we jzalked more, I sa<d in-service fteopl^ need, 
centers, too. -He listened and said yo*r ar$ right." ThUs, 
the first: teapher center proposal' included' typth in-service 
and\pre-service concepts? Additionally, Carter -felt that the 
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Table 1-2 Evbrvt Listing: The Early Years of 



OFE 



to 



Year 
1958 

1963 
1966 

1,967 
1967 

1967 

-19€8 
1968 

4 

/ > 

1968 J 

'2\ 



Environmental 
Characteristics 

Time of growth * 
in 

—^school 
districts 

and at 
college of 
* education 
Time <of interest 
in, innovation 

Presence of 
federal funds 

Presence of 
federal ■ * 
funds « 



Interest in and 
support for 
innovation 4 



Event 
-n? 

McPherson arrives at college of education. 
He serves associate dean during a decade 
of growth in teacher education. 

McPherson hires Carter to begin and serve 
as Director of Field Experiences. 

Carter .invites 18 superintendents to a 
meeting and~ xoundtahles to discuss the 
• teacher center concept. 

McPherson and Carter establish first center 
^at a Martinville County elementary school. 

OFE prepares -a Triple T grant proposal 
(unbeknownst to the college which was 
preparing aT }oint_proposal with the' 
Bettner District) and ^ins the grant. 

Secondary delegation meets 'with McPherson 
to express disapproval of center concept; 
McPherson holds .firm. 

ik 

J 0FE wins National award and recognition 
for the "center concept. 

OFE establishes th>-£ irst -Hanburg County 
s center. 

4 

t 

OFE. establishes the first Gantt County 
center. 



Deanship 
Dean Saltonstall 



Z8 



En vi ronmen ta I 
-Year Characteristics 

1969' 
^1969 

1969 # . . 

1970 
1970 

1970 
1971 

1971 , ' 

1973 

1973 

1973 

* 

1974 



1 20 



0 



Event - 

, OFE established the Arthur County center. 

OFE establishes the, Bettner School District 
center. 

McPherson goes on sabbatical and Monari 
serves as Acting Associate Dean; A "watchdog' 1 
committee is formed* 

OFE establishes the Urban City center. 

A , 

OFE establishes the Jefferson Coupty center. 
Carter and /almost " a 11 "of his staff r edign " 

Administration Professor is named as Acting : 
Director of OFE< He hires Goldman as c . 
Assistant >D^Jlfctor. 

Acting Director returns to his department. 
. Dean names Goldman -as Directors-following 
a national search. 

Goldman hires Kanter and Huberman as 
Associate Directors. 

Goldman leaves OFE to direct project in 
• Gantt County Schools. 

Ann Huberman serves as Acting Director for 
six months. 

Dorey Brown serves as Acting Director and 
Assistant Dean. m% 

Russ* Stoutemeyer serves as Acting Director. 



Deanship 



Dean Saltonstall 
„ retires 

Dean Bianco assumes 
office 



Dean Bianco resigns 



Dean Monari— assumes— 
office 



30 



H 



Year 

1973- 
1975 



1975 



1975 



19.7 5 



1976 



i Environmental 
^Characteristics 



— Time of 

beginning fiscal 
stringency in the 

districts 
Time of beginning 
fiscal 
stringency 
at the 
university 



Event 



Centers in Martinville, Gantt, Jefferson, 
~ind Urban City (secondary) were closetf. ^ 

The Dean moves the Assoc . . Director lines or 
parts of lines to<their respective departments, 

.The central administration removes the coordi- 
nator lines froin OFE and leaves _a lump sum 
in the bud<Jit. 

For the first time,_ the university budget is 
' not additive. 

t 

^Jtoj^temey^ over-the founding of 

the Cardon Center. 

Goldman returns as Directoa^Sf DFE. 



Deafishi-p 



Dean Monari, resigns 
and Dean Robbins 
assumes office 
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. centers should trayi tea.qh.ers to handle the .supervision in 
the school setting as evidenced ( in his proposal for -associates * 
in teacher education. These concepts and the notion ~of teachers, 
as resources were quite threatening to faculty wh<*5e turf these j 
notions invaded. (Later t*hese ideas of teachers as professional 
resources for student teacher -supervision were evidenced ; lh the 
professional development centers created in Gantt County after 
the closings of the teacher centers there.) ^ 

In, terms' of knowledge transfer, with the hostilities of 
many faculty toward OFE, there was^virtually no feedback from 
the centers into the- graduate- ela-ssrobm. . Also, as- one Hanbttrg^— 
teacher recalled, ^there was little in the firsts teacher benter 
in Hanburg County in the way of broad in-service or -practice 
improvement.* Rather, the focus was oi| supervision of student 
teachers. 

• ' Interestingly, Caf^er commented on the closing of the 
Martinville and Gantt Centers af ter he had left the director- 
ship of OFE. "When I was there, th»re was strong in-service. 
When I, left, it fell ^yay. The university provided les^s and 
16ss in-service. 11 Thus* Marti nvill>e-County felt the centers 

were "too .expensive f o r whaL Lhey were getting"; also, 

Martinville had a sophisticated staff development program of 
i^pwn. In Gantt County, too,' they were not getting in- 
service < (according to Carter) and the centers were too 
expensive. 

)1.1.6. The Interregnum; 1970-1975 

Nineteen-seventy was also the year in ^hich Dean 
Saltonstall retired. Following his retirement was the first , 
pf several reorganizations in the college of iducation resulting 
in .an advisory committee f.or the "Office of Field Experiences. 
From 1970-71 there was an; acting director of* OFE (from the 
administration department) . At the end of the summer of 1970, 
he hired a twdtfby-eight-year'-old young man who was a Fellow 
at the Office of Education to. serve as assistant&director for 
secondary educatipn. This man was Rob Goldman, Who, prior to 
his Office of Education experience had had three years of 
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Secondary school teaching experience in a northeastern state. 

Both the chairman of the secondary education department and 

McPhefson were involved in hiring Goldman. > - 

*ln\1971 the term of the acting diire'ctOr ended and there 

was: a national search for ' a 'replacement . After interviews* with * 
^a number \i candidates , the chairman^ o'f the secondary education 

department ^recommended Goldman for the directorship and the * 

new Dean, D^n Bianco, offer.ed the position to a "flabbergasted" x - 

Goldman. \ 

Thus, in\1971, Goldman became director of OFE and .hired 
two associated^ directors : Esther Kanter to coordinate the 
secondary and delated areas and Ann Hu^erman to coordinate -the -X 
elementary area^. Both Esther and Ann were trained at Teacher.s 
College and were ^strongly committed t© teacher education 
Initially, Esther^and 'Ann were supposed to teach one course 
per year and dtevotfe the rest of their time to OFE. The OFE 
of 1970r71 was desj^jribed earlier and consisted of fourteen centers 
'and seven, school systems. 

During 1971 GolWian recalled that his role was primarily 
that of mediator. A^n Hubenyian recalled that "th^ tenor of the 
air (then) was, don 1 t\ breathe. . .The year (1971^^was a stormy* 



year. Bianco (the dea\n) felt that -there was no such thing as 
•teacher education and ^e provided no support for/ OFE. However, 
it was also a first year and a. honeymoon year/* so that* OFE 
survived. . ,The climate Wt the college. of education was changing: 
people were getting to focus on resources t and security issues." 

At the end of 1973 Bianco resigned the cleanship. Also at the 
end oi:1973 Goldman choseito leave jSFE'to head Project Cooper- 
ation at a junior hiijh school in (Eantt County." He was in the 
field for three years. Wjhen Goldifian left, Ann Huberman was 
named acting director. i . n % 

Sh^ said that she served as acting director "for a very" >: f , 
short period factually a Semester) - I was * not *happy in the 
role and they were not hajigy with me." There was' still a * 
carryover of asking perm^sision for each, little thing and * 
^Huberman. did not like ^tc/ c.o this. Following Huberman*s' 
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-tenure as acting director ^ Dorey Brown .who was assistant- 

.dean, was, also appointed as Acting- Director of*OFE: TV t'~ the 

* • * * * 

end qf the year, the new* dean., John Monari, called iti G61dman 
and told him he couJ.d return to his pb«ition as Director of 
OEE ox he should resign. Goldman decided to stay out in the^ * 
field and he resigned! Then Monari appointed Russ Stoutemeyer , 
a secondary education faculty member, tcTTerve as acting 
director. Stoutemeyer \erved as acting director for about 
*two years (1973-/L975) 6 while Goldman renraina^in^ thq fiSjpd. 
During Goldman's *lapt year in the field tie li ire c ted a cut- 
"'down version of Project Cooperation, jls the funding, came to an ' 
. end. This period was quite valuable fo r Goldman and =he has been 
"able, to <io— a good job -as -a 'result of what I learned, in 'the 
field then. " ' ._ 

During these transitional years, fc centers in Martinville 
County, Gantt Qounty? Jefferson County, and Urban* City'' were ^ 
closed. And the center in Cardon County was founded. • The only 
centers discontinued at the initiative of the university were 
the Jef f erson ^County and Urban City skcoTld^ry centers \ ' The • 
reasonN:lTat -fctie Jefferson County center was discontinued was v 
its great distance -from River's Landing. The rationale for 
the Urban City secondary 4 centser ',s closing was snore complex, J 



involving a pumber of factors. These factors stemmed .from, 
'conflicts concerriing the center and included* some complaints* on 
the p^rt of student tea^her§- against inner city student teaching 
assignments, the persbpali'ly of the center coordinator, and 
(according tiS one informant) the perception that "the" institution 
was racist.-" Tfte "root factor, however, in both the secondary 
Urban center and the Jeff erson . center was that' they did not 
.attract Enough students^ * '. * • 

On Stoutemeyer' s first day on the^o'b he^attended the 
Martinville Cpunty School. Boa*rd meeting^a*L»l)ich .the decision " 
was made to fclose the centers. The. ostensible, reason for the - 
closings, according to all university-r'elatedHbnf ormants , was 

financial. But the underlying issue according* to* three 

• ^ ^ — 9 \ . • 

college of education -informants was,. in the words of Stoutemeyer, 
"the seise that they can dQ-what -they .want to do themselves.^ 

, The staff development °pff ice (in Martinville County) had a 

4 \ 

. - • \ : • " ' ' : . , 
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notion of what appropriate." Thi's created a situation of 
domain dissensus regarding the in-service function o£*the 
Martiriyille centers. ' C.arter. opined that, in .fact, after he 
left, the MaSstinville center offered little' in the way of in- 
service, and 'thus, the county felt, the benefits were more 
Righted toward the university. It is important *to contrast 
this domain dissensus regarding the centers with the situation 
of domain, consensus regarding the^role of^^e university in Gantt 
County. Similar to ' Martinville County , % Gantt County claimed 
that f i.scal stringency was the reason" for the discontinuation " 
of tha centers there. However, Stoutemeyer ^pointed out that % 
the difference between (Jantt and Martinvill^ Counties was i 
that ^Gantt County was immediately ready to 'enter into talks; 
while Martinviile County didn't' hatfe the- energy .. I went with^ 
where the energy was . " • • - - j • 

Most of Stoutemeyer 1 s. tenure -was, spent in "presiding over 
the demise* of centers, the- creation of a center in Cardorr 
County," ^nd in straightening out' internal management problems. 
In* the words qf Stoutemeyer, "I was a res'ponder in that job.*"^> 
Stoutemeyer was^iristrumentaL/*in removing Huberman^s line from 

OFE to tho ea r ly >hi Irlfirmri /ppar^monf allQm^i-Q cH-yai^ 



between the elementary cooirpinator and! coordinators in the 
'field. At the same time/ the dean also' removed 51 percent of 
' Kanter 1 s* line^ f rom OFE to the. secondary department. In e~^6hange 



Huberman f s line, the elejdentajfy/early childhood #epartm'ent\ * 
appbmted one of its young f abulty^members to sqrve as 
"liaison" for the elementary ^coordinators with one course 
relie^\ Kantefc, "with her line anchored in tlie secondary 
departitjent , remained as associ-ate director of* OFE (-49%. timfe) 
and retained responsibilities* fdr coordinating the , secondary 




area. 



During Stoutemeyer 1 s Acting directorship thepe *Vas muc 
less conflict ^between the secondary education department an 
OFE. One , reason/ for the lessening of Conflict was the effec- 
tive job that two placSnent assistants did for tl^r^secindary 
student teacfli^rs . As Stout emeyelr noted T "They ; ypi;ked 
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beautifully with the faculty." Additionally, in 1975, the 
central administration removed * the coordinator line.s "in 
*a' sneaky way" from OPE "but left the money in/the budaet "as a 
lump sum. Goldman explained that '"this is/%fcpr$blem. The 
money was left as a fixed sum. ;It'has- not! changed since 1975. - 
You are a line item in the university ."budg4£ and iV is very/ 
difficult to get extra funds." Nineteen-s.eventy-f ive marked 
the first time when the university ^»as • ntft an additive budget. 
The crunch was on! . ' ' 

In summary, the key environmental characteristic of -this 
^"interregnum" period was a change in the abundance Of resources j 
available during^ the early years of O&E. This movement toward 
fiscal stringency in its initial, stages both^at the county and 
y , unryersity: level^ combined with a situation of domain dissensu*. 
in the MartinviUe- County setting to 'bring about the demise of 
, the center there. Additionally, the absence cf£ the initial 
leaders of OFE, McPherson and Carter, with their driving 
visions' of the centers and the presence of |a string of acting 
directors provided the backdrop for the- decline in the number 
of centers in the lWmer year's of l?70-197s'. During these 
years,, conf lie L wiLli /the departments abated. The f ir-st; OFE 
♦ staff S^ad left the^fcpllege of education and. OFE was no longer.. ' 
in, an, ."empire-building" mode. -Rather ' it^wa-s "trying, to hold'* ./*" 
itself together and function effectively , "goals which " „ '" „• 
Stoutemeyfer achieved during. his acting directorship. Few 
"^changes ^ere made ii the functioning of the centers. *\ 

Threes studies pf the centers, as reported by Huberman, • \ 
were undertaken by her wh v ile*at OFE. One was a graduate 
student' s .'-study of the daily j life of a center coordinator. 
Another w^s a sttfdy on the differences between student teacher| 
attitudes in center and non-center setting. (There was no" 
fifference)\. A third^S^iudy examined the supervisory beha- 
vior of cooperating teachers in 'center schools and teachers 
in noh-cehtdr schools. (Cooperating teachers used more ' 



divergent, 'hypothetical/strategies and less prescriptive' 
strategies. ) ( \ None of these studies were completed or published 
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and have not, been WQrkfed on since Huberman left the OFE office. 
Also thereNJas f>ape,r r ' written by Huberman, Kanter, and Goldman 
for the American Educational Research Association concerning - 
the teacher centers. 

t The period of acting directorships ended in 19^6, when 
Dean Robbins asked Goldman to rejturn to the college of- 
education. (Goldman's project in Gantt County was ending.) 
Thus, Goldman returned to. the directorship of OFE at the end 
of 1976. " • , ' 
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1*2. THE FOUNDING OF THE CARDON COUNTY CENTER 

Stoutemeyer also presided over the birth of the'cardon 
County center Table 1-1 lists key^£igures in /th6? early years 
of the Cardon center. .Prior to the center's actual 'founding, 
number of formal and informal linkages existed between* the 
college of education and- the Cardon school system.* In '196-4 
and 1968 / Ron Hartney met with a small gjoup of people *from 
Cardon County to develop and work on' staff development. < 
Hartney recalled that "I had a number of these people f rom \ 
Cardon County in my class. I had lectured about the tfieed for 
a strong staff development program. My students asked me to 
come down and- talk with 'them. " Hartney -developed a plan, 
working with Cardon administrators includihg James Barnes. 
'Unfortunately, the plan was not funded Iput the^ linkages we^e 
in place. 

-Additional linkages were being formed. An industrial 
education ptofessor, Hal Feeney, supervised stude-nt teachers 
'in the Cardon schools and worked with Mike. Green, the principal 
of the Cardon Middle School. Also the Cardon superintendent 
had worked with student teachers and faculty in the industrial 
education area. , - 

Yet another linkage was Elmer* Mar -fner , -Director .of 
Personnel for Cardon County. Cardpn County had a strong need 
for math and science 'teachers. According to Esther Ranter, 
Mariner had made several jabortive attempts (-prior to 1975) 
to get the university to help with mtath and science student 
teachers.* - - 

• A final* and key linkage was Pat Weavetmon who had beeft an 
elementary principal in Cardon Coup€y .after which she enrolled 
in a full-time doctoral program at the .college of^education. 
While in graduate school, Pal: also taught in the college* of 
education foi: a year ./* *Re turning* £o Cardon County, the super- 
intendent asked her to serv& as principal for a school that: 
wa£ closing in June. Following that role, Superintendent 
Connors ^appointed W^avermon as administrative assistant and^ 
supervisor ^f elementary education* Here, Weavermon shared 
an office wifcti James 3arne^, who was, later to become assistant 
superintendent. 



.'While -in graduate sJshqpl, Weavermon first learned about *' 
^ the teacher education center concept. . Her adviser , Dan^Baldwin" 
talkedAwith her about teacher, centers . (In 'Weavermon ' s ; f ile 
were three interesting documents related to teacher centers. -. 
*The first was a copy of the Teacher Education Center Act of 
1974, As V Amended .„frdm the State of' Florida . The second was a 
copy of November 1975 monograph by Allen -A. Schmeider and Sam 
Y. Yargerl entitled*, "Teaching 'Centers; Toward the State of 



ths 'Scene. 1 /' And the third was a copy of the May 18, 1972 
Constitution of the. Cooperation in Teacher Education Project 
in New York. .) ' ' ~ ' ' ' ' „ 

When Pkt was administrative assistant to v the director of 
instruction! she received a telephone -call from Dan Baldwin.. 
■ Martinvi lie County and Gantt County had closed their ceijters. 
Dan/ told her \ that he thought the time was right for her to 
get a center .\ After talking with her^ Dan spoke to his dean 
while' Pat- spoke to, Superintendent Connors. Recognizing that 
flariner- had y&ars of contact with the college of education/ 
Pat always included. him_ in the discussions . 
• / . The earliest document available and related' to the center 

ft m 



founding, wa* 
dated 15 Januai 



letter* from P,at Weavermon to Dean Bobbins 
1975.' In this letter Weavermon referred to 



earlier discussion between^ Assistant Dean Dorey Browjr, Esther 
Kahter, and P.J] Curtis, Director of Secondary Education, 
concerning student teacher centers at the secondary level. 
Weavermon. wrote that "my interest is in ^extending this effort 
'to include elementary* schools .We are "most anxious to work 
with you to expldre the possibility of student teacher centers 
and* I am available 'to discuss this with you or your designees 
at your convenience. " Then Weavermon -had Mariner send a 
letter to the dean reinforcing Cardon County's interest in 4 • 
establishing teacher centers. Curtis and v Stoutemeyer met 
tt> discuss* the tealcher center idea^£or Cardon County. 

On February 25, 19 75 Curtis and Stoutemeyer wrote a 
njemb on dean's office stationery to Mariner. The memo's 
subject was "intert^ to 'establish^ Teacher Education Centers in 



Cardon County," a working paper for further discussions. 
.They proposed that a final memorandum of agreement be produced 
and be signed by the dean of the college of education and J 
by the Cardon superintendent. The very detailed memo contained 
the following elements: 

• Three Basdc Reasons for Establishing the Centers: 
Pre-Pro£essional Placement, In-Service ("dual nature... 
in-service for those directly involved in working with 
student teachers. . .projected- and corollary orientati 
have been in-service programs concerning such things 

4 i 

as curriculum' development and special problems 
* locally identified"), and Research ("whereby the 

representatives of the university Sand the county can 

foster -mutually agreed upon research activities") 
p • Nature of Center ("two elementary schools/ one middle 
\ school, and one high school... in the northern part of 

CarHon County ... also the possibility of rotating 
^ schools* over a peri^J of years should be considered 

as the center develops") 

> • Coordinator ("joint appointment .. * cooperative search") 

- •"-Resources from Cardon County and Eastern State '(a/ 

* ' P 
listing of the shared costs including college of 

*** education shared salary of coordinator and Cardon 

paying for 40% secretary) . 

• Governance ("a cooperative enterprise. . .will be 
determined by a group consisting of Curtis, Stoutemeyer, 
Kanter, Huberman, Mariner and three others identified 

by Cardon County V) 

• Expectations (a listing* of minima! and maximal goals ' 
.for the center). 

' The Oardon County administration then prepared a forking 
paper in reaction* to this February 25, 1975 memo which generally 
expressed agreement with the memo, identified the middle* and 
high schools and .suggested an open-space as well as a self- 
contained elementary school, and specified up to $15,000 amount 
from the^county for the 1975-1976^scho6l year. . v 

• . I 



In early March, Dean Robbins signed the agreement 
establishing the 'Cardon County Education Center; on March 25, 
Superintendent Connors added his .signature to the document. 
Just prior to March 26, four representatives of the Cardon 
schools and four representatives of the college of education 
met to hammer out the implementation of the agreement. The 
minutes of that meeting reported that a job description for 
the coordinator was approved and would be circulated to a 
distribution list compiled by the university and the sc?hool, 
system. A search committee (four persons from Cardon and 
four from the college of education) was named to meet during 
the last week of April in order to choose five finalists. 
Space in the midcJle school would be assigned to the coordinator 
Finally, a governance proposal was approved. It was to be 
reviewed by June 1, 1976. ' . 

The governance proposal established a single coordinating 
council with representatives from participating schooj. and coun 
units. Meeting motithly, the/ council would have the coordinator 
as its executive secretary/ The council was charged with 
setting program priorities consonant with the memorandum of 
agreement, developing guidelines for resource allocation, and 
designating task forces wjierever necessary. 

Notes of aji April 9, 1975 meeting including teacher and 
principal representatives revealed that the Cardon County 
Board , of Education reacted -favorably to the center's esta- 
blishment. At 'this meeting, the participants set the norms — 
for the 'center council including alternating Mariner and 
Stoutemeyer as chairpersons '("facilitators") and designated 
Ann Huberman as the chair for a group to consider further 
proposals on. gotf£i;nance The participants also emphasized 
that- the council was not an advisory % body . Rather, it was a 
policy decision-making group.: "The center coordinator will 
implement all policy decisions." ' % *; * 

The May 16, 1975 meeting repealed. some points, of agree- 
ment on governance: "A separation of elementary and secondary 
activities would interfere with the needs of children 11 and 
"local school personnel must have some authority." At this 
meeting* it was- decided that Esther Kanter wouAd convene the 



search coiftmittee sometime after June 3, 1975. 



Meanwhile university and schoM district efforts- to orient 
their- personnel to the center were proceeding. On May 7 the 
college of education planned a visit for the college faculty 
to Cardon County. And on June 12 and 13, -there was a workshop - 
for all staffs involved in the "Maryland Teacher Education Center 
preceded by a morning orientation and luncheon on June 11^. 
The workshop covered skill development for supervisory personnel. 
The college of education granted one graduate • lev^l credit for* 
persons who participated in this workshop as well'as for a three 
day on-going workshop in skill ^development for supervisory 
personnel in August. * • « „ ^ 

On June 4, Kanter convened the search committee for a- 

preliminary screening of candidates for the coordinator ' . 

positions. The nine finalists included candidates from across 

the country .( According to a university informants, ,it was the 

OFE staff who pushed for a national search. Additionally, 

according to Huberm^n^ she and Kanter felt* that the coordinator 

should have been trained in teacher education. A May 1975 memo 

from Huberman. to Stoutemeyer with copies to the searcfi committee » 

members recorded Huberman's strong interest in playing a ro^Le 

on the search committee chaired by Kanter. Huberman wrote: 

As you recall, at the time of the appointment of (the) 
K-12 Education Center Search Committee several weeks 
ago I informed you that it was unfortunate that I, s 
as the person representing early childhood/elementary 
department) from the "Of f ice of Field 
\ Experiences,*' was not actively participating with the 
# ( search committee. ^You suggested at that time that I ~" 
read over jthe applications and make suggestions so 
that my i^iput could be a part of the decision making 
process. -Since you asked Esther to make initial 0 
> selections for the search committee, £ram the total 

group of applicants sent to the "college, I have been 
_await°ing notification of who these applicants a,re 
Zso that I lean make my suggestions. 



Esther has givin me the Cardon County applicants- 
selected by them for review by the sear^i committee. 
I have read each and made the following selections as 
the most promising candidates (using. the job description 
as criteria) . 
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This memo also was consistent with Stoutemeyer 1 s Observation 

about internal OFE qpnflicts regaxding the running of the office. 

probably was written around the time the Hubemnan line was , 

returned or about to be returned to the early childhood/ 

elementary department: On June 16 ancK^.7, 1975, the search 

committee interviewed candidates. The college of education ancjl 

Cairdon County took turns* in hosting^ and handling lodging for 4 

the ^nterviewees. : 

The governance committee under the ' chair of Huberman 

continued to meet. It included Hartney from the college, 

Weavermon, and a principal from Cardon County. Bo€h Huberman 

and Kanter had com§ from Teachers College with strong ideas % 

about a formal goverjiancg document. They hacj be^en influenced 

by ; the teacher education- group at Teachfers College and fc>y 

the CITE project in New Yor^, a collaborative Teachers College-^ " 

school system project. As noted earlier, We^vermon^ had a copy 

of the CITE document in her files. The formats of the final 

County Education* Center governance plan and the CITE 

governance document, were' quite similar. Huberman also r reported ^ 

in a. letter to the new coordinator th$t the committee was also 

influenced by the HETFIRE report, from. the American Association 

of Colleges of Teacher Education. 

An interesting handwritten note in Weavermon ! s file 

entitled "Models for Governance" listed five topics: "Existing 

policies of two systems; ; constraints; shared decision making;- 

need' for center to deal with in-service needs of system - 

substantive in-service - not* just a few bones in return for 

pre-ser,vice work " (Emphasis added) . This handwritten note 

clearly revealed a broader notion of in-service than the earlier 

centers encompassed and provided a backdrop for understanding the 

• * 
final governance document.^ 

June was* also an interesting month in terms of an episode 

that was .reminiscent of McPherson's hard-nosed- and determined 

stand when confronted by dissident secondary education 'depart- • 

merit members. At ^June meeting recalled Kanter, "somebody 

told the secondary teachers to come to a meeting during closing 



time to hear about- a great fiew thing - the new teachers 
. center! It sounded to the teachers like. an order from the 

university down; it sounded predetermined to them. There 

Was distress. . .the superintendent told them (these teachers). 

>to accept the center or to take transfer^. . .We (the OFE 
^ people) kept on saying to the county people in the planning 

stages, that teachers shquld be informed. " Thus, the sailing 

was not all smooth in the earliest days of the center. 

Weavermon pointed out^that her secpndary, education .counter- * 
.part in Cafdon did not understand* the ceftter doncept the'way * 

she did. * - ' ; * 

The^June 19, 1975 meeting ^of the center council, in * 
addi ^- on . to receiving reports gn governance, coordination ' 
search, and long range in-service plans, focussed on a dis- • 
Hussion of teacher concern ^ terms of representation in 
governance, compensation for services, and workshop credit 
for' salary schedule. These teacher conderns^ertainly' in- • 
. fc fluenced the 'final, governance document of the center which was 

written in the fall of 1975. / 
s . Th e month of July marked the fprmal hiring of the first * 

Cardon County Education Center coordinator, Jimfrty Rugglesworth, 
who had worked with a wellrknown professor at Stanford Graduate. 
School^of Educatioa. ' In a July 8 joint letter from .Mariner 
and Stoutemeyer, Rugglesworth" received a formal offer which 
said, in part: "Although the Cardon County public schools will 
<be your primary 'employer, half of *your salary will be reimbursed 
to the Cardon County Public -Schools by the pollege of education.' 
Although your coordinator's role will be kindergarten through 
grade twelve, your departmenta^srffTliation at Eastern Sjtate 
^University will be with the early childhood/Wejnentary . # ;J 
education department . * -You will be responsible to Russ Stoutemeye 
, Acting, Director of the Office of Field Experiences in the 
college of ^education and to Jame^ Barnes, Director, Divisipn 
of Administration and Supervision in the Cardon County public 
schopls. Your- responsibilities- will commence 15 August 1975." 
'On the following page is a copy of the Cardon County 
' ' Education Center, 1975-1976 School Year Budget: 
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Table 1-3 



TOTAL BUDGET 



CARDON COUNTS EDUCATION ^CENTER BUDGET 
• , a975-*/6 SCHOOL YEAR) 

* PAID BY 
CARDON COUNTY 



PAID BV 
EASTFRN STATE UNI- 
VERS IT Y ' 



SALARIES ' 

9 Coordinator $15, 244' 

Secretary 4,500 
Substitute Teachers ' 500 

Graduate Assistant 4 3,200 

CONTRACTED SERVICES 
Consultants; • 

OTHER COSTS 

Travel . 1,3,00 

Conferences . 1 300 

CENTER OPERATIONS 

Tuition * 3., Q00 

/Materials 1/500 
Travel. 500 

OFFICE OPERATIONS * 

• * 

' Telephone , ' ^ 600 - 

Postage ■ • * •'• . . 75 



TOTALS $30,719 



$7,622 

' : 4,500 
500 



100 



600 , 
75^ 



.$13 ,397 



$7,622 (to- 
Cardon_Co. ) 



3,200 



1,300 
200 



3rG00 
1,500 
500 



$17,322 



April 19,. 1976 



Rugglesworth • began serving as coordinator in August. The 
first' council meeting of the'school year and Rugglesworth* s 

, first meeting ,as coordinator. Vas held 16 September 1975. The 
first topic discussed at the meeting was, again, teacher 
concerns, especially at ^he 'secondary level. Two actions*' 
dealt with these concerns. Eirst, 'Mariner was to request a' 
letter from the superintendent. "authorizing in-service courses 
taken at the ■ center to count, towards . payment on the MA+30 . ' 
credits salary scale. Second; Stoutemeyer was to talk to the 
dean about the possibility of offering 600 level courses in 

|*the county. , 
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Also reflecting teacher concerns, the governance grCmp^ 

reported and the council decided that "a, teacher would be » 

democratically chosen from etech school to -represent the center . 

to serve on the commi.ttee on governance 11 and! that tfhese teachers 

would be selected prior to th'e>29 September meeting of -the \ 

gpvern^nce committee so that they could participate at-^hat r ; *~ 

time. .Finally, the council resolved a small problem concerning^ 

the coordinators', salary request. Hartney offered to have \ 

his department pay the coordinator a specified sum of money \ 

for the 1975-76 school year as consultant. Everyone agreed . \ 

with this arrangement. ~ 

t In early December the final governance document was v' \ 
* ' * • \ 

ready. 0r$ December 3, '1975 the governance committee ratified j 

the governance document and sent it on to the Cardon c super- . 

intendent and the* dean of the college of education. The final j 

governance document for the Cardon County Education Center ' J 

included a change from the "oric^nal^ coordinating council * j 

Concept.- There was, to be a policy board (taking the place of j 

the council) which would rtjp^t twice a year with the college 

and the county taking turns in chairing the meeting. The , 

policy board' s, membership was to include teacher and principal \ 

r^resen^ation as well as college of education faculty repre- j 

(sent^tion, sty^ent teacher, representation, and community repre-/ 

*\ * i 

sentation. The v main functions, of the policy board were policy ; 

» » * ,« 

development and budget recommendations. A 

Focussing on day-to-tlay operations and policy implementation 
was an operations c*5mmit£ee function. The opefat ions .-committee 
was to meet monthly and to be composed of qne teacher and on^ 
administration representative fkpm 'each of tHe center' schools'. 
When this observer asked a college of .education informant al^out 
the lack of university representation on the 'operations con^ittee 
he replied- that this lack was intentional'. It Was important to 
give center teachers and principal^ a, sense of ownership and 
direct participation in the operations i of the centet. j 

Although the Cardon center's governance document was 

« . I 

modeled after the constitution of New York's CITE project 



tCooper^t_ion in ' Teacher jpduca tion) , there were "Som e . di fferences : y 
the operations, committee and -policy board replaced the general - 
assembly and executive board outlined in the CITE constitution. 

While the fin^i work on the governance document was proceeding 
during tW ofalrl of 1975, Jimmy^Rugglesworth was ^xcited about 
the 'college of education and Cardon County jointly applying 
for a $300 , 00,0 Teacher Corp§ grant. On October 29 , 1975 



Rugglesworth wrote to the associate 



dean of the college of 



education and asked for help 'in initiating^th^ proposal writing 
process. Rugglsfeworth repbr'^&'to the 3 December 1975 governance 
meeting that the proposal would be finished by the deadline. 
Stoutemeyer suggested ^ letter of support for the Teacher > 
Cpr£>s proposal and the jcommittee agreed. 

"The Teacher Corps jpropos^l with Rugglesworth serving* as 
director was funded. This 4 led .to the dilemma, of the relation- 
ship between th e Teache y Corps and the teacher center. The 

x Teacher Corps was housed at the middle ;school where the teacher 
center was located. 0n4 option was to have ^ the Teacher Corps 
^Lrector also serve as director, of the center. There was a 
proposal % for "the administrative organisation of^the /Teacher 
Education , Center and the \Teacher Corps project as a jtoint 
operation." ,This proposal was not accepted. Rather a new 
teacher center coordinator, Dorey Hammer j, who previously had 
served as a coordinator in Hanbi^rg County; was appointed;* 
According to Green, when hammer came" on board, th^fenter 
was moved to an elementary! school allowing her greater autonomy. 
Hammer wanted this autonomy and the elementary school principal 
wanted the center. \^ 

" Before finishing .the discussion of the teacher center under 
Rugglesworth, th^ere is one aspect of Rugglesworth 1 s work that } ^ 
should be noted. '/At the end of his first 'year as coordinator, 
Rugglesworth wrote a memo to * secondary education faculty. In 
this memo, he shared ^is fiimcerns about |' severe" problems- 
that '"approximately 20 percent of our secondary education 

^student 'teachers, had. " I^e .added that the Hanburg secondary 
coordinator* .was also/expe*kenqing similar problem*. Rugglesworth 
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believed that the main reason for tliese problems was that the' 

* ___ % 

secondary people did not get enough experience in the field • 

prior to student teachihg. He also recommended that the 

faculty ^consider scheduling methods courses- prior -to student 

teaofcintf. (It is interesting to compare~"the • concerns of this, 

1975 memo with the concerns of secondary teachers in the Gantt 

Cbunty center at the time of this study; the concerns are almpst 

identical.) The information from these documents, of course, 

recorded only part of ¥ the story. Additionally, there were' ^ 

countless phone calls between Cardon County and River's Landing. 

According to informants, there was "-some conflict between' 
Greer) and Rugglesworth Informants reported that Rugglesworth 
was a nice person with. good ideas. However, ^Graen noted that . - 
the Teacher Corps had too many loose ends^and evaluation tech^ 
niques which were not too good. Also it«had N no established 
policy* In particular/ 1 there was >a problem -when Jimmy was here. 
Apparently some professors did' a staff survey related to a lack 
of discipline in the schools through the^Teacher Corps and 
gave the results to the news papers « Greeh was very concerned 
about this because it could have caused pub±rci relations 
repercussions. Green attributed this problem to Rugglesworth 1 s 
^lack of administrative .experience. There was«also, noted 
ffreen, a turf problem \^ith "full professors- from Eastern 
State coming down and telling people what to .do, a matter of - 
defining turf." ' ~ 

According' to another informant,* there wer,e also problems 
yith Rugglesworth feeling that he knew *hpw to run a middle * ■ 
school. Per^ps the flavor 'of this conflict is captured in 
Green's comparison of Hammer witfi Rugglesworth: "she was much 
less flamboyant and not as active and far 'reaching. .. she was 
more involved in the . elementary school revel .. .There were not 
problems^ when Dorey was here." Weavermoif reported that ^ 
Rugglesworth h ad trouble integrating the Center's with- the 
system and had trouble* "calling the shots. . That's bad. It 
breads down credibility." " i • 

_ However, 'Rugglesworth 1 s- Tofachers Corps j>rojec;b had three 
successful components which were taken over by the center at the 
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end -of- the project's funding. (When the project ended,, Rugglesworth 

decided to leave Cardon County^and work in ~a npif^hern 
state where he had worked priory to receiving his Ph. D.J Thefee 
tjrree projects were: a homework center* a parent volunteer 
^program; and a resource room. f • r ' 

/ In srummary (s^TCausal Network: *Cardon County), both 

A formal and informal linkages contributed to, the founding o|* the 
Cardon Center. 'Additionally , the environmental setting was ' - 
right. It t$|s a time of growths Cardon County needed new 
____tea^ier^ as well as in-service help. (The county did have 

some^ access to alternative resources as evidenced by a sjprfng * 
1975 memo from Mariner to Superintendent Connors Repotting on 
Thomas Jefferson University's college of education's interest 
^ in collaborating with Cardon £ourTEy>) On the university side, 
the Martinville and Gantt centers had closed. There was a need 
for an alternative site for the placement of student teachers/ 
It was also wise politically for a state institution to work 
with^ more rural county. , 
\ * . The informal* linkages between the cotinty arid the College 
y of edu^ation^,; "^h^^cjose association (df the superintendent) 
iC people he- .respected., " and th0*"movirig spirits" of $eavem|on 

" v%anc ^^^^^ r ^P* ob 4 bl y b isst explained the 1975 founding of * 
a certtjar ^n^(^db^^urit:^ ; ^Isb the*€| were* needs* and perceived 
ben^^U^on th8^$- ; qf <bot;h participating organisations-. "^Afcd 
ther£ was 'bargaining ^ and county key person * 

• support in./bhfe face of^haiWering ottt a joint agreement and chaalinff^ 

^v/ith incipient Jfcorifligts r (e^g^; jSe'congaty teachers .at, the 
S^center secondary* school)^ At^thez-^nd' of,, the first- year, of V ^ 
operations there was" also an'addjtiptijaJL infusion of funds from 
the Teachers Corps project^funds; that ^he school jppople 
"appreciated./ (As. Green Recalls ^t^|r "kids feven got to go on 
trips"" as a rfesult of the p^oj^cf^s* fujfftjs! ) The center, /with its 
separate identity and ^separate bu(3ge^Survived L ~the conclusion- of 
- 'the Teacher Corps project, and, *with|^e concurrence of the 
policy board, kept the most** succe^&ful of the Teacher Jcorp^ 
.components. This joint regularizatidn successful components 1 - 
generated ort soft money\*as an 'j.mpofttant Qutdome" v of the -^flstrigt . 
level IOA. ' k \ * < * ' \ 



l.\3. BARRIERS DURING THE EARLY* YEARS 

r The) first barrier to OFE at the^time of its founding wis 

a turf /power! barrier. /Secondary edtcation faculty were "dead 

set against the OEp concept because they perceived OFE as eCn 

invasion of tWeir legitimate .tfirf *and as a detriment to their 

power. Oice OFE was established/ the conflict betvreen f acuity 

and OFE served as a barrijer tb^its effectiveness @hd influenced 

th& role of ORE under acting directors so that OFE was yi a t 

"maintenance mode." Later, ^conflict within the OFE officer 

sebved a^a barrier in terms *of usirfg up the energy of tiife 

acting director. ' V . \ , ^ 

v In the ea::liest days, there were few barriers to OFE from 

the schocl districts. After Carter jleft OFE, decline of schoci 

district fiscal resources became a barrier in Martinville and 

Gantt Counties. Additionally, c^omain dissensus and access to 

altern^tive^resources regarding i in-service served as a strong 

barrier to the centers in Martir.ville County and led , > from the 
^ ■ " , . • i i 

college* i perspective, to the demise of the centers there. 

Other barriers jw§re 

sc 

personnel?/ a si ih 



lack of support/interest from keyrschool* 
district person^e^. and" l£ck of ^trong commitment from district 



and ^s in Mart^r^lle 'Counjty . 



later Arthur County center (around 19*75) 

_s — m t 

Moving on to barriers to tjie early. Cardon center , domain 
dissensup and turf issues loomejd large'. "The domain^dissensus 
barrier revealed itself in the -form of concern 'oa the^art of 
secondary teachers with university encroachment on tfrfcir turf. 
Tl^re also was jsome domain dissensus in terms of 'the center 
coordinator's role and appropriate Responsibilities- at t^e 
middle school, 
resolved throu 
powerful peopl 
early years of 



These turf -issued, in most instances, were 

h bargaining or through the intervention of key 

Table l-^^um^ barriers during the 

OFE . 
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Table 1-4 TheJBarly Years of the OFE Interorganizational 
• \ s Arrangements Barriers and Their institutional 
' i Effects . * ' . 



Locus arid item 



Institutional Effects*' 



Characteristics of the 
Environmental Niche * 

Perceived reduction of turf/ 
power &y county 'or university 



Domain^diW 



fiscal resources- 



Decline o 



High access to alternative 



resources 



Character 



Organization 
^ 



Perceived 



tional) 



sensus 



sties of 



reduction -©f 



tur f /pov 'er ( intr aorgani za- 



by county/univ.ersity 



Lack of commitment by county 



Lack of 
, from key 



support/interest 
county personnel 



Conflict 
universi 



(within the 
ty) 



Characteri 



IOA Leader 



sties of an 



"Poor interpersonal skills' 



.Disincentive for part^icipa- • 
tion/maintenance of lOA 

\ .J 

Disincentive for participa- 
tion/maintenance" in IOA 9 A 

Motivation for 'ending lOA ^ 

. \ 

Disincentive for participa- 
tion \ in sIOA 



Disincentive for -continuation/ 
support pf IOA- 



v 



Demise^ of \center; no^new 
interorganizational 
negotiation* " 

lise of cetot^r; no n4w 
^kterorganiza\:ionarl 
negotiations 

Batrier to IOA'tef f ectiyeness 
and * long-term' growth; 
diverted energy qf organ- 
izational leader. 



.Remise of Urban. Ci*ty\^ center 



\ 



1,4. FACILITATORS DURING THE* EARLY ^YlBAR^ - * \ 

\ There were many* more facilitators than barriers in- the 
early dkys.of $>FE. One prime facilitated was a setting^of 
resource plenty. The ^arly days of OFE wipre days of 3 popula- 
tion and fiscal growth in the school districts as^well as at 
the college of education. "Phe districts ^eeded-a "structure* 
''of- access" in, terms of recruitment*and selection of student 
teachers. Additionally, tKe climate of' thje sixties was 
favorable .toward innovation; it w^s a time \ of belief in 
innovation for problem-Solving, *\ * 

In this setting^of growth, a key facilitating factor was 
the ideology of IOA leaders. Both McPhersoji and. Carter had ' 
complementary visions of rteacher centers - Visions which they 
were determined to turn \nto reality. 9 \ 

As noted earlier, formal and 'informal Ojinkages were 
powerful facilitators for. collaboration among participating 
organizations. Th6se linkages led to an awareness of possible 
benefits from collaboration. $nd strengthened commitment to the 
interorganizational arrangement once rt was , initiated. 

Support of key /persons also facilitated the founding Jajid 
'the maintenance of centers, especially in the face of conflict 
or alternative competing resources ip an environmental niche. 

Turning to the element of outside funjM*j$ in the early 
days of OFE, the presence of federal funds sejemed to serve as 
a reinforcing factor in the creation of th^ ejarliest centers I 
The very first center "in Martinvil'le County Was created with 



or federal funds 
the presence of 



federal |urjds. ^ After that, there were no majt 
involved in the centers. Additionally, while 
a large federal grant to. OFE .for teacher training (Triple T 
Grant), exacerbated conflict within the collegia of education, 
reinforced perceptions of the director as an empire-builder , " 
angled (ultimately) to the departure of the Ifirst OFE Staff, 
the grant facilitated the 'stability of the office itself , 9 

Yet another facilitator toward the stability of OFE in 
its earliest days was the 1968 national award to OFE? with its 
concomitant nationwide, recpgnition. . - • * 

i ; 



Two Edition a 1 facilitators*/ in .terms of the maintenance 
and sustenance of interorganizational arrangements, w&re the 
degree of need for an interorgaoizatiojial arrangement/ 

, I ' c 

especially on the part of the school districts and the- degree - 
of interest on thje part of these disttriqts. High need,, and high" 
interest facilitated the continuation of collaborative • 1 
arrangements and contributed to domain cona^nsu^. Here the 



stringency facili 



^artinville arrangement can be contraste4 wrth the Gantt 



arrangement . Gar 
with Easter% State University even in the face of fiscal 



tt. County's need for and' interest in working 



tated the' croatioif^of another form oj^ 
collaborative Arrangement after the demise 6f the Gantt centers. 
Also, in the cas4 of Cardori County, high need, higtt interest 7 
and ddmain consensus in terms' of the university's role * 
facilitated the creation and maintenance of. the arrangement. 

* Perhaps the three most important facilitators in the 
earliest -days of OFE were support of ideas 'of top persons, 
informal linkages and strong organizational needs. The • 
combinations of these factors (and related ones) in the specific 
environmental niche in which Eastern State Unive2*?sity was set 
contributed to the creation and gjrowth J>f thp early OFE - even 

the face of jstrohg internal college of /education conflict. 
Table 1-5 summajrizes these factots^ 4 % . s . 
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Table 1-5 The Early Years of the OFE Interorganizational 
Arrangement ; Facilitating Factors and their 
,*v ' Institutional Effect* " 



Locus and -Item 



Characteristics of 
Environmental Niche 

Envirpnraental plenty v 

Grpwth'in schpol districts * 
(increasing enrollments) 

Growth in "-college o& * 
^edtfcation population 

V 

Favorable climate 
toward innovation 

Presence of federal 
"funding* ' * 

Domain consensus 



tutional Effects 



* -National .award/ * * 
, , recognition v 

fc * Characteristics of 

9 Orga nizations * * , 
- — — ^ — a 

* > ; Formal/infdrnj^l lijjjjcagfes^ * 

^ * • ^-a^^ <* 

Awarefiess of bfen6fits 

High needs of ^organization 

High interest or tfjrgkn- 
"* i ization * 

.--Support of top p^jssons 

• Characteristics of IOA ' 

Leaders " ' 



Funds for support of OFE and 
collaborative .arrangements 

Need for new teachers 

Need for 'student teacher 

placements 
* 

Support for new teacher center 
idea 

Contribution to stability of 
OFE and help in creation of . 
first center , 

Strong cQllaboration B^tweeir - ^ 
college and districts ■ 

Stability of OFK/support 



Initiation/maintenance . of ^ 
collaborative arrangements 

Motivation fot collaboration 

Motivation for collaboration 

Motivation for collaboration 

« 

Stability of IOA * 



1 » 

,"i Vision/ideology of IOA leader Founding of IOA 



Energy/dommitmertt , 



Founding/sustenance/growth of 
IOA 



2. -PRESENT CONFIGURATION OF THE EASTERN STATE f INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENT . f : 

2.1. CHANGES IN THE IOA: JTHE GOLDMAN ER£ 

Following the departure in 19y0 of- Bob Carter", .the ''first • 

,OFE director, €he brief .interregnum of Rob .Goldman, and the 
succession of acting directors, Goldman returned to the 
directorship of OFE from his work with Project Cooperation 
based in a Gantt County school. At the time of his xeturn, 
there wefe changes in the configuration of OfE as we^I as 

•in the university and school district dQtifexts in which* OFE 
was s^t.' 

The four, teacher centers in MartinVille County and the • 
three teacher centers in Gantt County had been terminated * 
*y these ' counties due to what Esther Kanter called "a ^ 
financial crunch." The termination of the Martinsville 
teacher centers was particularly interesting. Ron gartney, 
a professor at the college of education since 1964, and 
currently dire6tor of the college's R&D Center*, disagreed 
with the financial' rationale as being the "real underlying 
reason" for the closing* of the^centers. "There (in 
Martinsville* County) was a tufcf problem that was never [* 
sJkaightened ojat. The university was very jealous of its 
turf in those ^ays 1 and looked down on school people* We 
-weren'f ♦willing to give up training £o school people." 
Thus, in Hartney's view the university was not meeting 
Martinville County's neecfs* Esther Kanter provided another 
„ perspective o^ these Closings. She characterized the view 
o% the Martinville school district as "county people kjiow 
best and they want to do it -their way v " In fact. Bob 
Carter pointed ^put that by the time of the Martinvrlle 
cenifer closing, ythe counties own staff development 
program had grQwrj into a strong, program. 

■ \ 

Based upon comments from Hartney and Carter, it is clear 
that there had been a., change in focus regarding the role of the 
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college of education in the teacher cente"rs by the time of 
Goldman's return to the, directorship. .This change mirrored - 
the environmental changes in the school districts and at the 
college of education. Goldman returned to a very turbulent 
environment at the college of education. The rapid growth 
that marked Bob Carter's tenure - growth in faculty members, ■ 
a$di-4n student enrollments - had taken a' drastic downturn. 
Student enrollment had begun to plummet. There continued to 
be a turnover in the deanship, although the most recent dean,. 
Robert Flanigan, was-. tremendously supportive of OFE and brought 
with him from his l,ast position a strong orientation toward 
and interest, in '.outreach activities.' 

The elementary education department had already begun 
^some outreach aotiyities when Flanigan arrived at the college. 
He appointed Hartney as director of outreachyp;: ogr&ms for one 
*year and asked Goldman to write a concept paper on outreach 
programs* Wherf Hartney 1 s term ended^the Dean asked Goldman 
to also serve as director^jt-oifffeach programs. (Hartney 
^ / became Director of the" Center for Educational Research and 
Development. ) 

Interestingly, Goldman added his new title, Director " 

. ;of Outreach Programs, and new activities to his ongoing OFE 

activities, signing one title or the ^other depending upon the 

nature of his correspondency. Field-based programs began to 

grow (in Cardon County, for.;-instance, dff-campus Master's, 

courses were h^ld at the Cardon County Teacher Center) and 

were strengthened through Goldmah's 0£E linkages. .tJEhese * 
<^ » 

tfutreach activities and their informal association with OFE 
reinforced OFE's position in the college of education as the 
uni^:' devoted to meeting the needs erf the state f 6* school 
personnel and thereby generating grass-roots support for the 
college of education program. < ^ 

Finally, during the last year of this study, Dean' Fianigan 
resigned to accept another position and the relatively new presi- 
dent of Eastern State University^ *(a scientist who had just - 
come from the presidency of another state university where he 
had presided over the closing of that school's college of 



ed*a£ation) appointed an assistant provost for education to 
serve' as acting dean rather than a new dean to replace Flanigan. 
During this same uncertain period, there was a controversial < 
merger between the early childhood and elementary education 
department and the secondary education'tdepartment (now greatly 
diminished in size and student body) ♦ Turning to the state 
level, the entire higher education budget suffered cuts and 
there was a concern with program duplication* 

Budget cuts were also evident at .the, school district 
l^vel where administrative personnel were beginning to be hit 
with declining enrollments and decreasing county budgets ♦ 
Even school districts in what were formerly rajpidly growing 
communities experienced declines in the, rate of growth. 
Fewer new teachers were b^ing hired and a concern with keeping 
current teachers up-to-date was emphasized. 
2.1.1. Changes in Objectives 

x The contextual factors (turbulence at the college of 
education, cuts in state and 'local budgets, declines in college 
of education and local school system's enrollments) discussed 
in section 2.1 contributed to the change in objectives of 
OFE from the Carter era to the Goldman era. There always had 
been both pre-service and in-service foci at the teacher 

centers* During the Carter era, the pre-service focus was 

> 

predominant . 4 Although Carter had conceptualized a broad 
operationalization of in-service activities "at the center, , 
in reality, the in-service activities during, his era were 
related to the Supervision of student teachers. One 'reason 
for this balance of foci was the conflict between OFE and the 
departments, a conflict which decreased with the departure of 
Carter and his staff and with the^placement of tenure lines in 
the. academic departments. v 

Under the leadership of 'Goldman with "his low-key approach 
to dealing with the county, and his responsiveness*, in meeting 
their needs, ,as well as his flexibility in designing models 
to meet the needs of the* county , 11 there was a change involving 
a heavier weighting toward in-seryice. _ There was also ^a change 
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in OFE's interaction with other college units as a result of 
Goldman's low-key and non-threatening approach to the < 
departments which defused the formerly high levels of hostility 
^between the departments and OFE. " 

Overall, Goldman saw the 'mission of OFEyaT^asically two- x 
fold: a support -role for the college of education in tprms of 
placement and servipes in the area of teacher education programs 
and in a larger .sense, a liaison role with the fie^d - a liaison 
which manifested itself in di£ferept ways. V 

Another change area from 1975 to 1980 tfas an emphasis on 
the strengthening # of research activities at the centers. Esther 
Kanter noted that there was "no- railroading of coordinators* to 
do research on the ceHtei>s M although she had suggested "enough 
things." The secondary ^coordinator in Hanburg County had 
worked on a joint res^axch project with a faculty member at the 
college of- education. Additionally, a group of four teachers 
and art earlier coordinator from the secondary center. had 
received an Asspciation for Teacher Educatibn research award for 
a research project on the supervisory behavior of student " 4 
teachers. (Esther Kanter, Associate Director: of OFE, aided the 
group >in their efforts.) One Hanburg elementary coordinator s 
served on dissertation committees, advised and stimulated 
inquiry on the part of school personnel, and wrote articles 
related' to the center's activities. In Cardon County, the . 
coordinator started a research network, a support grpup^or 
all Cardon teachers who were involved in research efforts. 
And in Bettner County, ion Hartney helped the coordinator to 
set up* an. action research type of in-service activity which ,* 
he "then, evaluated. Since , almosti> all of the coordinators have 
been or were graduate students at the college of education*, 
they had been socialized to the research ideal and Accepted , * 
the emphasis on research-. 

Most recently, jbhe 1981 OFE Annual Retreat Agenda noted 
two activities listed a*s follows: research" considerations for 
undergraduates,, graduates, faculty, and in-service teachers; 
and program design in teacher education - where it is going 
at Eastern State ■ University". This strengthening of a research 
* * 
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emphasis probably reflects the strong research perspective of • 




the new president of Eastern State. 






- 2.1.2. Key Persons in 


OFE: The Goldman 


Era _ 




Table 2-1 




r 




Primary Organization 


Name ' 


Position 




College of education 


Rob Goldman 
Esther Kanter 


Director, OFE . - * 
Associate Director, OFE 






>*Rob Hartney 


.^pirector, R&D. Center 




\ 

, & . 

•x 


f Ruth Madison 


Assistant Professor 
and Special Education 
Liaison 


r 




John Monari 


"Dean 






Ralph .Bianco 

Rnhprf 1 sni rr^n 
r\uuci. l. • s. xdii_Lyci.ii 


- Dean 
Dean 




Cardon Teacher Center 


Debra Annonberg 


* * 
Coordinator * 

* 




Cardon School District 


James -fiarties 


Assistant Superintendent 

Director of Elementary * 
Education * 




! 


»Pat Weavermon 






Nancy Rainey 4 


Director of Staffs 
Development 


s> 




<Mike Green . *v * 


Middle School Principal 0 




Hanburg Teacher 
Centers - 


•Bob Harper 


Coordinator (Western ( 
Elementary Center) 


1 




Sue Ros^fli 


Coordinator (Eastern • 
Elementary Center) 




Hanburq ? c 


Patt4 Tiflno 
Les Jcfnes 


Coordinator (Secondary 
Center) 




Hanburg School 
District 

* *- » 


Director of Staff , n 
Development * 




Arthur Teacher Center^ 


fa 

Jerilyn Swahsen 


Coordinator 


o 


Bettner Teabher 
.Center 


Betty Landers 


Coordinator 




Gantt Professional. 
Development Centers 


Mike Livermap 
Barbr^ Rhoden 


• ■ ^ 
Coordinator' (Secondary) * 4 

Coordinator (Elementary) 

* « 


• 




>* 

* 




<> 

i 

* 
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Table 2-1 above summarizes the key people who were members 
of OFE at the close of the study, Rob Goldman interacted on 
both a formal and informal basis with all of these key pe'ople. 
Although Esther Kanter was considered liaison, for secondary 
education, not all secondary;.' coordinators or OFE secondary 
representatives' reported directly to her. For example, Mike 
Liverman, a secondary professional development center coordinator 
spoke directly to Rob Goldman, who had handled Mike's duties - 
in conjunction with the directorship of OFE prior to Mike's * 
appointment. Also, OFE members in both jtihferelementary and 
seconda^ areas who had research-related questions would 
contact Esther Kanter directly. Kanter had helped several 
of the coordinators with their dissertations and had a 
reputation for being a superb and scholarly dissertation 
adviser. 

„ Focussing on the coordinators, all had contact with one 
another at the regular monthly OFE meetings and on sub- 
committees whenever they were appointed to such positions by 
Rob Goldman; (For instance, in 1980, Goldman 'appointed €wo " 
sub-committees to explore the topics of multi-cultural 
education and mainstreaming activities at tife OFE centers.)- 
The most frequent contact among coordinators occurred in 
Hanburg County where the two Hanburg elementary coordinators 
had numerous informal contacts-. They had less frequent 
contacts with the secondary Hanburg coordinator. 

k Across school districts, coordinators often called upon 
one another to give workshops or consult at their centers. 
For instance f the Hanburg , secondary coordinator, Patti Lang, 
offered a workshop at the, Cardon center. And the elementary 
Hanburg ^coordinator gave a course* at the Bettner center. 
The^ Cardon coordinator did have informal contact with all three - 
of the -Hanburg , coordinator^; she reported that all three helped 
her a J^reat deal in her firpt year as coordinator \ 

What about contact between coordinators and faculty 
members? The elementary coordinators had strong ties with* the 
eflementary education department. At the -secondary level, with 
some exceptions, the coordinators did not have as strong ties 
with the secondary education department as di~dr the elementary 
coordinators. 



OFE members also had a great deal of contact with other 
educators in the state. Most were members of several different 
networks including the state branch of , the Association for 
Teacher Education (SATE)' and the state branch of the Association 
for Supervision of Curriculum and Development (SASCD). One 
Hanburg coordinator Was president of SATE and another was ^ 
a regional representative for SASCD. 
2.1.3. Resource Changes 

When Rob Goldman first came to OFE the budget included 
f a full-time line for the director* two full-time /lines for 
associate, directors, ^nd a* half-time line for fifteen or 
sixteen, coordinators, as- well as a half-time line for 
counseling and for an institute. At the time of the " < 

study, ( al]^ that' remained was*a full-time line' for the director, 
a 49 percent slot for the associate director, and a half-time 
line for^a counseling liaison.^ The line for the elementary 
liaison was moved to the elementary department when Ann Huberman 
returned to the elementary department, "in return the\ aepartment 

p supplied -a part-time liaison to OFE. In 1975, all tfee .coordinator 
lines had been taken away; the money, however, had been left in 
lumo sum in the budget. Despite inflation; the amount of money 
had not changed since 1975. 

At the school district level, county budgets were on the - 
decline. Very little slack regained in budgets. In Card 
jpounty, the school board slashed -items including driver 
education. However, support for 'the Cardon Teacher Education 
Center continued with only v a symbolic cut in the materials' 
budget line.' Similarly, support for the Hanburg and Be ttner 
centers continued. In Arthur County, -support decreased. Where' 
.previously the county contributed half thy funds .for the 

• ^coordinator, by the time of this study, it contributed only 
ayvery small amount of space' and no secretarial support for. the 
center. % The, university paid all of -this coordinator's salary 
(wh\ich, consequently, was less than that of the other coordinators) 
andAreceived $75 from the county for-each teacher enrolled in 
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a center course. Interestingly, there was greater access \x> 
alternative knowledge sources in Arthur ..County than in some 
other counties. Another state university^had a teacher center 
in Arthur County; sever^dif f erent colleges of education offered 
courses at the_ same school at which the Eastern State University 
Center offered courses^ The Arthur County pattern was one of 
diminishing contributions on the part of the "school district. 
For the most part', despite-inf-lation with its concomitant ' 
b udget cuts at the university a nd Total levels, monetary 
support for OEE andyits centers remained_ stable and did not 
reflect any incremental increases. ,'" " ( 
2.1.4. OFE. Activities 1379-1980 

. The year B79-1980, the last full year to be included in 
the t study, marked the addition- oiSputreach coordination to the 
responsibilities of the OFE director. (Although not formally 
a part of OFE, the OFE network with its field-based loci for 
course offerings greatly strengthened the, outreach programs.) 
The year was also characterized. by the departure of Dean * 
Flarfiigan, the reorganization of th'e special education department's 
program, the merger 'of the elementary and secondary departments, * 
and the Eastern State accreditation process for teacher training. 

The above-noted events set the stage_ for.OFE's activities 
which are summarized in Table 2-2. The table classifies these 
activities in six categories. Beginning 'with-OFE "staff devel- 
opment and se Tf -examina tion, there were several different types 
of activities within this category. Responding to concepts 
for the preparation of -the ^jpcreditation report-, OFE staff 
examined their pre-service activities in the x areas of- main-' - .' 

streaming and multi-cultural education. Staff prepared written 
reports and shared idea's at a monthly OFE meeting; two sub- 
committees formulated recommendations from these reports 
dealing with approaches to mainstreaming and multi-cultuEa'r 
education in the center.. Following upon this activity, OFE « 
held a February-main streaming workshop f or /OFE'lpersonnel and 
school personnel. At the *,end of the year, the_OFE director reminded 
center staff about#collecting student teacher evaluations of.- ' 
the. centers and o-f all 'is-service courses connected to the 
centers. The coordinators usually analyzed this evaluation 



Table 2 r 2 OFE .Activities : 1979-1980 



OFE. Staff Development and Self-Examination Activities * „ 

• ^Center. and OFE reports on ma ins tr earning and multicultural*' 
education * , T * J?* 

• Sharing of reports at a monthly OFE meetfLng* 

• Mainstreaming workshop for OFE and schools personnel 

• Student teacher evaluations of the center and in-service 
courses connected to the center ' ! ^ 

'*• Center annual reports. 

' « • • • \ 
Events * f x 

• Monthly meetings (held regularly during the school year) 
•-Annual retreat (held dOring two days in June) * • 

• Working conference on the new special, education program^ - 



Miscellaneous Outreach and Administrative Activities * 
- - • OFE assistance in the college ^"accreditation report 

*• OFE service as clearinghouse on "Outreach Activities" f 

• O^E # day-long meeting with pairefi representatives of the* 
college 'and the Bettner school district • ^ 

• Courses for non-center teachers (Gantt CounEy^and a county 
with no* centers) . « * • 



Pre-£>ervice Activities* 

* — — . . • * 

• Supervision and training for 820 student* teachers (total for 
bo*I} semesters) > m 

• Placement of 1839 pre-student teaching students in field 
experience^ related to courses 

• Department consultation (usuallyat an OFE meeting or* 
special event) with OFE* personnel regarding program changes 
(early childhood; special education and elementary education) 

• Opening of a s'econd special education center in' Qantt^&Qunty 



• Rotation of school membership in centers .(except^ for Arthur 
Countj) ' \ • 



OFE Activities:/ 1979-1980 (continued)- 



In-Service Act/ivities* 



Fewer And less diverse credit courses than' in previous- years 

'.J " ± 

Varying configurations of thd following among centers: 

N^n-credit seminars, workshops (almost afways one-*shot) , 
Reimbursement for conference and professional association 

ees, mter-school visitations, provision of equipment 
feind/or material's, provision of consultants, newsletters 




Research Activities * 

' J \ ' ' • 

• Annual retreat topic for discussion 

• Renter and OFE reports on "inquiry. 



/ *See the Cardon County^nd Hanburg 'County activities secti 
. for listings of specif ic center-bas^d /activities in these 



classifications 
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information and gutilized it in- their annuar^-rfeports to the 
OPE director as well as i,n their* plans ^for ,the next year* 
In the area of "events/" a- classification which cuts 
^acrofes the other groupings' of activities, \OFE had three major 
types of events:- monthly meetings, special^sessions and an 
annual retreat. Monthly meetings during the school year lasted 
approximatel/ three hours and included reports/information, 
sharing from OFE staff and faculty liaisons, talks/demonstrations 
by invited: guests, and information 0 from the OFE ^dir^ctac.. 
Special sessions included a February workshop on mainstreamijig 
(for OFE personnel, some faculty and some school people) and a 
May working conference on, the new special education department 

educational program (for OFE personnel, faculty fiyDitr the 

. / 

special education department and school people) . Finally^ the 
annual retreat, 'held for two days in June, focussed on 
examination of topics of concern from the past year and plans 
for the ^future ■ (for OFE personnel and invited faculty'and the 
associate dean) . ■ 

^ 9 There were sever&i activities of OFE which frere not 
primarily center-based. \The OFE director helped the college 
of education in its accreditation ^report ,' represented OFE at ^ „ 
dollecje" committees, meetings and conferences. The director's 
office began to serve as an information clearinghouse on 
<gtfitreach activities." As an outgrowth of the Bettner 
School District Center,* OFE held a joint -meeting witfi Bettner 

- School District represent at iwes with the dual objectives of 

^ , . 

sharing information with ea.ch* other and identifying neecls/ — 
* expertise which could be filled/provided by the other party 
in order to "enhance mutual program objectives. 11 c TKis e joint 
meeting included pairings of .schools and collegey^f' education 
personnel according to common areas -of interest. In Gantt • 
County J^evj^r a 1 courses were offered to non-center teachers. 
And, in a county where there were no centers, OFE responded to 
county needs and collaborated with the county regarding the 
planning and provision of on-site special education courses 
specifically adapted to the particular needs of the county, 

- * O * * f" * 
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Turning to. pre-service activities' at the centers, OFE, 
„ provided supervision and training in center- and non-center - 
settings for 285 secondary level placements, 4^4 elementary . 
and special Education placements, 11 school counseling place- 
ments and 40 community placements .in 10 agencies during the. 
1979-80 school year, . (The large majority W placements were 
center placements.) OFE also placed 1,839 students in indivi- 
dual or group field experiences related to .specific course* 
prior to the student teaching experience. (These pre-student 
teaching placements were most often not connected to center 
activities^ and were geographically closer to the college of 

education.) • . '. 

~\ , * 

Moret important than ,, the number of students in- these, 
activities was the range and^type of activities related to 
the field-based £fl^*fer training. Each center coordinator had 
her or. his own philosophy regarding sifc>ervision of student 
teaching. Thus, some coordinators emphasized group Settings 
(seminars, etc.) and others emphasized one-on-one settings. * 
Additionally, there were significant linking and feedback' 
activities. A G>|tt County coordinator, 'for instance, relayed 
to college of education' faculty the unhappiness of sclool ' ' 
personnel with the lack of .consistency among the secondary - 
department subject area requirements regarding student"' teachers 
Or the early childhood and the special education faculties at 
the college- of education consulted with center coordinators 
regarding revisions to tKeir respective .programs. Another •' 
.type of activity was- the successful ^implementation qf a second 
special education center in Gantt County. . . 

delated to these pfe-serv-ice activities was the rotation • 
of schools belonging to the centers. For 1979-1980 rotation of 
schools"' became "the rule rather than the exception." Both' 
Hanburg and Cardon Counties "approved a rotation plan and jpined 
Gantt County and the Bettner School District in rotating * 
school 'membership in the centers. These*rotation~abtivities 
contributed to the stability ah5 institutionalization of OFE^ 
; '„ J i the' ar ea of in-service activities, the X)FE centers * 
.evidenced vibrant and varying program emphases. - Summarizing 
•cJTanges in j.n^serVice,^ the OFE 'director noted that "over thl 
year-si the center in- servioe componeifts have tended to qrow. 




more cojnplex and various with less dependence on formal 
courses, and more emphasis -on meeting individual or school 
needs. Much • of\$his is due to £he age of some' centers %nd 
the consequent "saturation of long-term center participants 
with credit courses." In keeping with t'hese observations, 
the "OFE director also reported .that the Hanburg County centers 
'offered on],y one course during . 1979-1980,^ the Cardon County 
center offered two courses, the ^tthur County center offered - 
three courses, the Gantt County centers offered 'six, the Early 
Childhood Exchange offered one, and the Bettjier center * - c 
offered two. Faculty for these courses included center 
coordinators (in locales other than their home centers) .and. 
college of education faculty. All in all, crCdit courses . 
tended to be less numerbus and less diverse in top^c areas-' 
than in earlier years. However, enrollments in credit courses 
increased. where new schools rotated into center memberships 
> and new teacher populations became 'available. 

Diversity'of activity, range of offerings, ~and strength 
of teacher participation was ijmch more evident in "non-cqttrse" ' 
activity. Each center had its own conf igqration of these' %• 

activities from ^mong the following possibilities: - non-credit 

9 ' % & 

seminars, workshops, reimbursement for conference and pro^ 

ressional ^association -fees, £n£er 7 school visitations, provision 

of equipment (e.g.) videotape, lamination) and* resoqr.ce room 

'developmerft, dissemination of/ publications . /e.g. , newsletters^ . 

and provision v of consultants. In all of these activities, 

coordinators expressed concern with meeting the needs of the 

particular population of teachers they served V For instance, 

Hanburg coordinator^ recogn£z£d the need for workshops and 

seminars in the afternoons rather than, in the evening^ On. 

all Sites/ there was a movement toward the provisionof building 

level in-service ^md* of consultants^ to meet thfe specific needs 

of center teaching, 

iyie last category of* actiyit'ies is research activities. 

The new 'president *6f Eastern State University with his heavy 

emphasis on quality r.esearch and publication's '-set tl^e stage for 



an OFE focus on research- duritfg 1979-1980 culminating in a 
discuasion *of : -res earch at the annual f retreat in June. Addi- 

'* tionaliy, as a result of a paper on "inquiry" by Dean Flanigan, 
the college asked OFE and its centers to as'ses.s ongoing inquiry 
.report to the OFE director efforts 'encompassing 'both traditional 
research (if any) and, informal program evaluation.* 
, * Overall, there*-was, little traditional research activity. 
One coordinator in Hanburg 'County planned a follow-up stu4y, 
of former student teachers Another coordinator in Hanburg' 
County facilitated the work of a faculty member in his main- 
^streaming research at a center elementary School." This facili- : 
tating behavior was eyident in a number of coordinators who 
were able, for instance, to collect, letters 0 of support from 
school people for a .research proposal in a sfcorr period of 
time*. In the area of contributions to research a^ the college 
of education, still another Hariburg" County coordinator" developed , 
communicated, and evaluated 'several teaching strategies ' t * 

^centering ©n the use of graphics ( "Multi-Mode" ) and the use of ' ; 
'teaching^ools for discission ({'Multi-Level, Multi-Mode Strategie 
This "research!- 1 was" utilized by a methods professor in his ";. 
textbook and in his course teaching. AddJLtionaJJy , this 
coordinator served on several dissertation committees related 
to his research^work. ^ 

_ t * Turning to the Cardon County center, the coordinator 
identified a teaching behavi^r^ (set induction) based" on - 
research; she trained student - teachers in the use of this 
behavior and demonstrated the " behavioi? to cooperating teachers. 
She then began the .study of student teacher and cooperating 
teacher utilization *of this behavior which continued into the 
spring . - 

2.1. f>. Int'eroirganizational Dynamics 

T ^Envircyiment . The dynamics of the interorganizational 

arrangement at the ' OFE level were as \omplex in the years # 
* after 1975 as they were In the years prior to 1975. The 

college. of education environment -was still turbulent: there 
.were turnovers in the de^nship, in the presidency of Eastern 



State University, and in f acurfc^personneL* there was a growing 
climate of fiscal stringency; enrollments were ' beginning to 
drop. Yet, a pattern of OFE stability be*jan to emerge. Many 
of the secondary education faculty members who were among the 
most vociferous in opposition to OFE retired or left the college 
of education.. With the return of Goldman to the OFE director- 
ship and with the administrative changes which ^mOre clearly 
identified OFE as"a service rather than a programmatic entrty, 

OFE began to play a strong liaison role between «the college 

* • ♦ 
and the field. The stabilizing of OFE'was also ^vident in the 

continuity of membership of -OFE staff ancj policy board/advisory 

council staff. (This stability was in contrast to the changing 

composition of college of education committees.) 

Thus, within the college of education as an organizational 

unit, a state of domain consensus regarding the role and _ 

k responsibilities of OFE began to be^ achieved.*" One participant 

contrasted the situation ^gf dojnain*dissensus in the early days 

o'f OFE with the OFE of 1980: "OFE is completely de-fused now. 

It is not a threat 'to anybody. Business is.- booming. Faculty 

members and the college of education need help in outreach, and 

that is why OFE survives today." As one faculty member also 

noted, .'"Today tHere is a great 'rapprochement between OFE and 

the secondary education department* The period of battling is 

ofer." 

turning to , the school districts, there was also a degree $ 

of turbulence due to declining enrollments and increasing 

fiscal constraints. In the five school districts tfhich had 

entered into interorganizatron^l arrangements, the era pf 

declining enrollments and increasing inflation was leading tk> 

increasing budget cuts. This fiscal climate was "much more 

"of a significant factor in examining £hfe stability of the' m 

IOA than- was degree of 'domain^ consensus . At this point in the 

life cycles of .the int erorgarvizational arrangements , which 

I m 

comprised OFE", .there Va"s definite agreement 'between OFE $ 
and the individual school districts regarding the appropriate 
turf and resp.yisibilities of each. For instance, the Cardon 
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County School District (in contrast with* the attitude of the 
Martinville^5eh5ol District as characterized by university 
informants) viewed the scholarly , perspective of the college 
of education and the college's contribution to strengthening 
the^own in-service as great benefits to the district. 

' Resources and* needs . Table 2-3 lists the resources 
controlled by the university and school district' organizations 
as wel> as the e needs of each. Focussing upon possibilities for 
exchange, the arrows indicate the possible flow of resources 
within an interorganizational arrangement, given- facilitating r 
factors such as awareness of other organizations 1 resources > 
and needs, consensus regarding the legitimate domain of 
participant organizations, and pre-existing informal linkages. 



\ Table 2-^3 Resources/Needs of IOA Members*" 
* Resources 



Needs 



UNIVERSITY 

4 A 



SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 



Student teachers 

Research-based know- 
ledge 

Course offerinqs 
m 

Currentness of know- 
ledge 

State $$ and material 
resources (videotape, 
etc. ) 



Craft-based know- 
ledge , v ,\V 

Teachers to enroll 
in graduate courses 

$$ and jmaterial 
■ resources 

(office, space, 
% '^equipment )' 



Field experience for 
, teachers-in-training 

Field' settings for 

f aculty^student research 

Need -*f or grass-roots 
support . 

'Need for $$ 



Cooperating teachers "Window on the taJLent" 



Staff. development needs 

Practice improvement 
needs 

Outside expertise need^ 
(especially in case of 
new mandates, e.g.. , 
P.L. 94-142) 

Need for $$ *r . " 

Need for current expertise' 9 



9 
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" Among school districts there were Variations irf particular 
configurations' of resources and needs. For instance, Hanburg f * ^ 
County already tfad a good percentage of classroom teachers 
who possessed master's degrees. With the average age and * 
tenure of teachers increasing in a givei} environmental niche, % 
there was^ less of a need for formal graduate' training . 

Bargaining and exchanges . The formalized exchanges between 
OFE and each of the school districts were of three 'basic 
types:- Type 1, somewhat equal. -resource contributions on the 
part of participating organizations; Type 2,. .much larger 
resource contribution on the part of the college of education, 
and % Type 3, almosy total resource contribution on the part of 
the .college of education. The Type 3 situation* occurred in the 
c#sg of the professional development centers in Gantt County* 

•*iti 1975, Gantt County / informed OFE -that it could no longer 
afford participation in a traditional teacher center arrangement 
due to the decline of fiscal resources in the county. At the 
time, county representatives expressed to Russ Stoutemeyer, 
acting director of OFE and secondary education department 
faculty member, a strong interest in continued collaboration 
with *the college of education. Rob Goldman* who was then 
directing Project Cooperation based at a Gantt County school, r 
had been experimenting with* collaborative models of teacher 
education. He had strong contacts in the county; sojne school 
personnel were graduate students at the college of education. 
Also^ there was a joint Gantt County-college of educations 
task force to explore collaboration between the two organi-r 
zations. The task force with Goldman as a member came up yith 
and; approved the .idea of the professional development center 
model whereby no monetary .contribution was required by the\ 
^chool systejn. - f 

At the secondary level, the professional deveiopmenb 
center model involved* a school-based supervision team composed 
of >6ix teachers who received one free credit course at the 
uj>*versity. Copperating teachers received $75 for their effort. 
/Additionally, OFE paid for 18 substitute teachers three, or 
* four times' a semester so that "team leaders could attend team 
meetings. A secondary education fatuity member served as / 



coordinator of the secondary professional development center 
and was aided by a graduate assistant. 

• At the elementary levej^-elinical teams* consisting of 
student' teachers, cooperating teachers, a university supervisor, 
and other school personnel* were formed. Cooperating ' teachers • 

, either received free course credit or a stipend. To sum up this 
collaborative "type, the school system contributed its schools 
as sites for teacher training and its teachers as team members 
and cooperating teachers. .It also contributed about $4,000 in 
substitute teacher money fbr team teachers to attend meetings 
and courses. In return, the county received a "window on the 
talent" and a potent . vehicle for in-service and staff development 
•at the school level. Turning to university benefits, the 
secondary^ professional development center coordinator reported- 
that- '[one of' the things the university is getting' is a tremendous. 

. amount of energy and commitment" with a "very little financial 
investment." Additionally, he pointed out that there were ' 
"intrinsic rewards* for the team members in the schools" while 
"we also have a chance to chang,e our programs in response to the 

7 field." 

The Type 2 situation, evidenced i n Arthur County, provided 
an illustration of exchange in which the school system contri- 
buted a very small amount of money to the collaborative effort 
and showed^ little commitment' to collaboration. In Arthur County ' 
the coordinator's salary ^Was paid entirely by the university 
and, .this was lower in amount than that of other coordinators. 
The county did provide some office space for the coordinator . 
and did pay the university $75 for every teacher who enrolled 
in a college of .'education, course. In contrast to the other 
school districts, there was th^'smallest amdunt of support and' 
commitment to^ collaboration with the college of education on 

•the part of the district. There was the. least .contact with 
schoot system. personnel and no advisory board. In the early 
days of collaboration with the school system, Arthur County 

^ad contributed, a great deal of monetary and other support, 
to the center. The first coordinator came from a highly 
respected position, in the county administration. -For a while 
t^iejii^trict had pV^ovid^d secretarial mate^pls and telephone 
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assistance, but both the financial and secretarial support 
slowly eroded. The Arthur County coordinator described the 
center -as "a spirit rather than a place.... It is a place n> 
where connections happen." 

Before ending this Jb^jef characterization of the Arthur 
County collaboration, it is -important to examine the^resonrce 
acquisition opportunities in this county and the access to 
alternative resources^ - There were a number of student 
teachers from other universities in Arthur County. Additionally, 
other universities offered courses on-site at one Qf the Arthur 
County center schools. Thus, both resburce acquisition v 
opportunities, and access to alternative .resources were high 
while interpersonal contacts between # university and district 
personnel were lo.w. 

The final type of exchange situation - a more equalized 
sharing - was evident in Bettner, Cardon and Hanburg counties. 
These school districts provided ^half-salaries for the coordina- 
tors; the -university provided the other h^lf. Coordinators 
chose their, primary affiliation; in Bettne*, Hanburg and Cardon., 

.the coordinators ch^pe the districts which supplied fringe 
benefits • The counties also provided half-time secretaries, , 
space, and basic equipment/office expenses '(desks, telephone, 

'postage, supplies and travel). t 1^ exchange, the university 
provided, a graduate assistant" (half-time) for each district,' ' 
conferenqe fees, books, equipment (e.g., videotape) , # consultant 
services, and substitute teacher money. 

A 1980 Hanburg County report* compiled by Les Jone^s 
listed the Hanburg County contribution as $59,311.25 and the 
Eastern State University contribution as $62,913.54 for its 
three, teacher centers. (Ntfte that the money supplied by the m x 

university for consultants] conference fees, substitute „ * * 

teacjiers7 represented much <Df th^- money that formerly was paid 
as a stipend to cooperating teachers.) RoS Goldman, OFE 
director, reported that in Bettner, Hanburg and Cardon 1 

.school distracts, the amo&nt contributed by Eastern State 
University and by the school system wa£ perceived as 'somewhat 

t equal. 



Knowledge transfer . These monetary exchanges were^quite 
straightforward alid, ^thus, were easy to Quantify. However,.^ 
knowledge an,d othefc less quantifiable exchanges were subsumed 
in the fiscal balar^bing. The resources/^eeds matrix preserfted^ 
* earlier in this section easily captures tfte fiscal exchanges 
and the more obvious types of knowledge trartefer Cresearch or 
knowledge). However, the matrix does not easily capture 
exchanges^ of. information- type knowledge which facilitated the 
transfer of all types of resources, to meet the needs of 
participating organizations, Here^the roles of boundary personnel 
were crucial; they interpreted and conveyed their own organi- ' 
zational needs and in turn 0 filtered information regarding other 
organizations 1 resources to fill th$.se needs,* 

, m Coordinators played key ro\es in these knowledge exchanges. 
For instance, during an observation period at the Cardon * 
County Teacher Education Center, Debra Annpnberg (the coordinator) 
xeceived a call from Nancy Rainey (director of staff development) 
who was planning a spring conference related to mains treaming. 
Nancy asked Debra for help in identifying* someone with technical 
expertise in the special education area. Debra told Nancy 
tha£ she would check and then telephoned Ruth Madisoh, the r 
special education department's liaison to OFE . Debra explained 
the* Cardon County need and asked Ann to telephone Nancy 
directly a*rd' discuss her possibLe participation in the conference. 

Another example of knowledge/awareness exchange was 
evident during a governance meeting involving -both university • 
and district representatives. At the Cardon County fall policy - 
board meeting, Pat Weavermon (director of d.ementary education) 
asked whethet the university iiad any courses which" trained 
regular students in mainstreaming . In response, various 
university representatives reported on what was being done in 
their areas. Additionally, the special education university**, 
liaison provided the n«me of a faculty 'member working on 3 model - 
demonstration in Gantt. County. Pat Weavermon noted that "we 
have exactly the right kind of situation for that kind of a 
demonstration down here in Cardon County. 11 Ann then provided 
the names of two individuals with whom Pat should get in touch. 
» 

m 
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An interesting sidelight was that Debra interjected, ,"0h, 

taught our mainstr^aming course at the oeriter* . " 

— * * % 5 

This is an excellent example of knowledge transfer in a 

setting where there is a regularized mechanism for boundary 

per sonnel • from participating* organizations to exchange 

* 

information . r^. 

The Hanburg County setting did not include a regularized 
mechanism fqr direct interchange among personnel from the 
university, the schools, the school district and the teacher 
center. Thus, the power. of the information transfer and 
filtering aspect of the coordinator's role was increased. 
In fact, the Hanburg^seordinators were the primary link 
between. the university and the school district. Although 
there were direct meetings between county and OFE personnel 
at least twice yearly, the primary direct linkages for Hanburg^ 
teacher .anci principal representatives were to the coordina- 
tor \tfho, in turn, was linked 4co OFE and the university. - * 

A senior co-liege- of education faculty member who also 
served 'on the Cardon center policy board and directed the, 
college of education's research center observed that- "the 
tradition of the universit y as a foun tain, of knowledge is 
still pretty strong. But* I'm beginning to see- a I6t of ideas 
and information coming back from the system. .. It is a lot 
better* than it was... We need collaboration; the schools insist 
on it. It meets their rieeds^..The university college of 
education i^ no longer big brother telling^ the school* system 
what %o do. " 

This same faculty member,/ Ron Hartney,also had some 
interesting observations which related to an exchange view- 
point. "Teachers have recognized that they can't solve all 
of {?heir problems themselves. They need other resources ." 
For example, the^ homework center (a pr eject of, the Cardon 



*It is possible tha x t the presence of a note-taking observer ^ 
at these meetings sensitized t-he participants to a focus on 
knowledge transfer. However, the observer examined minutes 
from meetings prior to her study and found similar instances- 
of knowledge exchanges. 
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County Teacher Education Center) helped solve the- problem* 
. of teachers in Lhe county -fay- using-5HT£r resources. A ^second 
example* was that pf. thd resource ceriter at/ the Qardon County 
t centers. The resource center made teachers * aware of tools * 
-which they could make themselves and sometimes • with parent. 
^ aid rather than --using commercial things. 

In examinin^the dynamics of # these interorgaoizational 
arrangements/ the/importance of informal linkages needs to be 
^emphasized. Almost "every coordinator had been -or was a graduate 
student at* the college of education. Many of the school 
district personnel -had also been graduate students at the 
college of education and often have hired faculty as consultants 
to their school systems. These informal linkages 'fortified 
* the arrangements and facilitated knowledge transfer. 

Another area -of fortification of knowledge transfer which 
is not particularly evident from the resources/needs matrix 
in Table 2-3 came from the student-teacher/cooperating teacher 
* relationships. Student teachers who were Trained in. university 
classrooms ,ancNwhose continuing training involved seminars 
and one-on-or^e work with a center coordinator brought their 
burgeoning 'skills $nd interacted with the cooperating teachers 
in whose classrooms they were placed. Here teachers often did 
change as a result of being in a cooperating! teacher role. 
Bob Harper, Spuwigrn Elementary Teacher Center coordinator, 
believed ^that if there was a tangible technique, teachers 
were motfe likely to pick it up. Although Bob-grounded his 
belief in Gage's book on Tool .Development Strategies , he had 
concrete evidence regarding cooperating teapher utilization of 
a mode-changer technique which he had initiated. Bob also 
pointed out that in nonrcenter classrooms and in non-student * 
teacher classrooms, there were teache rs who utilized the 
mode changer. , These, teachers were either graduates* of the 
center program, attendees at semirlars^ giverTby' Bob, or' 
observers of the techique in other classrooms. .To sum up, 
Bob reported that in about' 1/3 of the cases , , cooperating 
.teacher*s changed as' a result of the teacher center experience*. 
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The transfer viewpoint in the above situation has been 

somewhat uni-directional . However, the linkage patterns 

outlined in the sectibr^on structure revealed, especially 4 in * 

Cardon County, that the initiation of a teacher center wfcs^, 

facilitated through these informal .linkages. It is alsp v 

probable that school district personnel were socialized to 

research knowledge and college of education resource utilization 

through participation in graduate courses. 

Overview . It is clear from the study of the interorgani- 

zatioritel arrangement involving ESU- that", although all parti- 1 

cipating organizations were committed* to the improvement of 

public education, exchanges based on 4 the needs and resources. 

of participating. organizations explained the existence of the 

IOA rather than the presence of a superordinate goal. In <*~ 

these, times of fiscal constraint and turbulent' educational 

environments, individual educational organizations at both the 

university and district level realized the need to Collaborate 

formally. Through formal collaboration? these organizations 

formed a partnership which helped each organization bett.er 

reach its own goals. Tho£e' IOAs which, ,in fact, allowed for 

these partnerships (even though there was ,not always an ' 

equal balance in the contributions^ of "tffe partners) were those 

ith a stronger chance for survival. • The Eastern State 

niversity Case provides an example of organizations collaborating 

and thereby gaining additional. resources wfiich each organization 

* * « 

needed for its own stability ancl survival. r 

* Overall, the Eastern University case made clear the im- 
portance of interorganizational arrangement -structure. 
Differing linkage systems possessed implications* for the roles . , 
of boundary personnel and for the exchange, of resources _ „ 
including knowledge resources. Viewing the environmental 
niche in which the IOA was set helped^%o clarify the initiation 
and routinization of exchanges across the structural linkag.e_s.-___ 
in a given setting. Eadirenvi^roriment offered a specific, 
configuration of> resoutce^acgpisition opportunities to the 
organizations within it, each of which had certain. needs .• 
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Factors which facilitated collaboration among th,e organizations 
included .-informal linkages across organizational lines which 
allowed for awarenessof resource acquisition opportunities. 
In the five school districts of the Eastern State University 
case, -collaborating organizations" engaged in an exchang.e of 
resources to meet individual organizational need£ and- goals. 
The IOA formalized linkage patterns, and, as long' as 'heeds were 
being met, routinized the-exchange of • knowledge and other 



resources. \ 
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2.2. . BARRIERS 

In the present configuration of OFE, there appeared to 
be three main types) of barriers: environmental, organizational, 
and interpersonal^. 

• Environment . Environmental barriers to effective oollabor^.*. 
tion between the college of education and school districts 
continued to exist in certain-settings. A' large selection of 
resource acquisition opportunities, access to alternative - 

» „ y ^ e « 

knowledge resources, and decline in" distinct fiscal resources 1 * 

■ ? * •* 

served as barriers to collaboration For .ins-tance, in -Arthur. 
County where^ tj-ie school district had access to several uni- 
.versity programs in tme^ school building and whereNaudget cuts 
increased, there was less incentive for 'support of tne Eastern 
State Teacher Education -Center / * * 

At the prganizational level, domain-' tfissensus al'so served 
as a barrier to college of education-school district collaboration 
Where there was disagreement o^r the role of the college of 
education in in-service, there yra^^li^ttle chance of collaboration, 
a,s seen earlier in the demise of the Martinvi^e County centers-. 

Interpersonal linkages . Turning to the interpersonal 
level, where there were few informal linkages and little 
interpersonal contact between college of education and school 
district personnel, - there was^less support- for collaborative 
ventures. Again, in the Arthur County cake, there was the 
lea£t contact between, college of education and district per- 
sonnel. Here,, in fehe words of \the OFE director, the connection 
- was most r tenuous, " and Jiere was a pattern of eroding support 
over time for the center effort including the provision of ^ v 
undesirable 3 space and the steadily diminishing support for 
secretarial services, telephone, and materials- until it was 
cut off altogether. 9 , 

Organizational Congruence . Another type of barrier to & 
collaboration was a lack of congruence between organizational 
configurations. .The Educator-In-Residence program, a * 
collaborative effort between the college of education and the 
Bettnef school district provided an excellent example/of this 
lack of congruence. The 'Bettner School District identified 



a need -(elementary math) and -the college of educatibn provided 
a faculty member who spent one-third timfe in residence at the 
Bettner School District. . Jn return the Bettner school district 
was t^rovide- an * individual for an equivalent periocf of time 
in 'mains treaming, the area of need specified by the college of 
education. Due to the different organizational hature of the 
BettneY school district, and personnel changes at the assistant 
Superintendent level, problems arose and the return ekchange 
never materialized. instead, after much thought and the*work , 
of a. joint planning committee, a one-day-long ^meeting was heicff 
At this meeting, college of*education and district personnel 
were paired according to complementary subject areas. The 
objectives of^the meeting were to allow for a sharing of ne^ds 
and prpblems as well as for 1 the identification of collaborative 
approaches to meeting the identified needs and solving the 
^id^ntified problems. (There were a number of tangible outcomes 
in terms of collabprative projects between Bettner and college 
of education faculty. ) 

A key point to note here is that the existence an 
•ongoing collaborative meohanism between the college of education 
and the school district averted a very real barrier, the lack<* 
of congruence in organizational structure. The joint planning 
coiranitte'e which grew out. of the Bettner Center and the coor- 
dinator's concern with broadening schdol' district/college of . ' 
education collaboration invented a format (the paired interest- 
meeting) which -resulted in much more widespread outcomes, than 
the original, \ore narrowly .defined -exchange of an' educator. 



Another instance of- a barrier due to lack of organizational 
congruence was the difference between the v university calendar 
and the school district calencfar. This meant that, for example 
the college of education could not collaborate with school 
districts in providing student teaching experience" during the ' 
important ti A of clos ing the'scRbbl year. \ - . - 

A third example of a barrier^due to lack of organizational 
congruence was particularly* evident in the secondary professional 
development centers at' Gantt County. Here the secondary teachers 
in th£ school-*based supervision teams w'ere*. dissatisfied with 
the lack of consistency in student teacher training, in the' 
.college of education's secondary education ^department. For 
instance, different subject areas within the department* 
placed the student teaching experience at different points- , 
in the academic program with some* student teachers gaining field 
experience prior to or concurrent with methods courses.* % 

Overview. To sum up/ organizational barriers to colla- 
boration occurred primarily in the areas of logistics and 

mismatches in priorities and procedures. For instance, a 

* < * * 

barrier to collaboration in the "area of in-service was the 

r- 

offering of courses or workshops in the evenings at school 
sites where teachers .needed to drive a distance in order 
return to their schdt>£s. g Or, as the OFE director pointed 
out, "If yo.u want to have a meeting, teachers just can't go' 
to meetings, ^t costs money for substitute teachers for ^ 
release tifne. Or otherwise you have to % have it at a time 
whitrh is not convenient for university people." The. OFE 
director' also noted that "we are constantly .faced with pro-- + 
blems between the *unitfersity prdorities^ for national eminerfce 
and research published in ' journals and the priorities of 
school systems x school systems want help fr$m the university, 
but * the university reward system won't -reinforce the, kind of 
help that the systems iflarit."* (In addition to serviflg *as'* J 
barriers, these .differing reward systems also served to . * ~ 
influence boundary role personnel beliavi6r $nd activities,) 
. ' There were other barriers. to collaboration between the 
rolXege of education and the school system in * terms of >a focus 



. t ort* in-service. Here the barrier* was evident regarding one 
(Organization or grip's conception of th3 appropriate* 

• role of the other organization - i;ole conflict -at .-ttbe, organ- 
isational level. . The expectations one organisation had for^ 
another's anticipated behavior influenced the actual operations 

• o£ collaborative effort. For instance, one Hanburg coordinator 
had wo'rked part-time as a secondary cpordinator prior to heir 
present position. In her previous role, she had worked only 
with student teachers anct even after assuming the position 

. of center cpordinator "she continued ^ to be known as somebody 
who worked with student teachers.* "The in-service stuff Is 
done by Les (Jpnes? county director of- staff development). - . 

- tfhe pcfunty people view'us as pre-service. " Interestingly. 

.* » * . * 

this view also illustrates another barrier to successful 
0»v . - / 

- collaborative behavior: a narrow conception of the coordinator 1 

role which hampered the flexibility needed to interpret and 
act on the needs of participating organizations. 

*A final set of barriers to collaboration and the, 
. successful implementation of activities oticur'-red in the 
-interpersonal spHers. In this sphere, the^greatest barrier 
was a lack of- hgmophily between keyypersons or groups which 

* often led to c6nflict a^3 inhibition of collaborative 
behavior. Tor instance, one barrier to academic research at. 
the center s l> was fciiat, as) the OFE director explained, "Ninety- 
five percent of the' pe6ple° at OFE -were action-oriented. ,f 

1 This" interpersonal quality was homophilous with the school 
systems' action-orijented traditional concerns.- However, it 
ttas in" conflict with' some faculty members 'views of academic"* 
tesearcffT^*^.. * 

Anotirfer i)arrter.;at the interpersonal level -was that some 
idividuara viewed any -cfiirtge as a 'threat. (This barrier was 
much- more evident in the early .years' of OFE.) * * 

• Ovefall/ there "seeded to be less stringent barriers at 
^:he eseftt time than, iti the earlier years^of .OFE.'^CQnf lict 
fctemmifig from turf and ^power struggles ha^" J greatly diminished. 
Thcfee interorganizational arrangements t^at* sulrvived had 
already withstood the barriers of m time as well; as the^os^ible 
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environmental, organizational, and interpersonal barriers 
summarized in Table 2-£, , • V 1 
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Table 2-4 The Later Vears .of the ^ntep organizational Arrangement: 
Barriers and ' their Institutional Effects 



LOCUS AND ITEM 



Characteristics of the 
' Environmental Niche _ 

Domain di^ssensus 



Decline of fiscal resources 

High access ta alternative, 
• resources „ 



« Characteristics of Organizations 



Few lin^ag^s/^ew interpersonal 
contacts 

Lack of congruence between 

organizational, configurations 
(including mismatches in 
priorities and procedures) ' . 

Differing reward systems 

Lack of congruence among role 
expectations *f or organizations 



Characteristics of -IQA Leaders 
Narrow role perception 



Lack of homophily between key 
- ^pexsons^^ . ^ ■ 



; INSTITUTIONAL • EFFECTS 



.Disincentive" for participation/ 
maintenance of I0A 



Motivation for endMg.ToA 

^I>\s incentive for. participation in 
I0A 



iiittle awareness .of resource 
acquisition opportunities 

Difficulty in implementing 
collaboration 



Lack of consistent reinforcement 
for collaborative endeavors 

r ' . * * 

Favored/supported activities of 
one kind rather than another 
(e.g., pre-service over in>- 
service 7 



Hampered flexibility in meeting 
district needs 

Conflict and inhibition of - 
collaborative behavior 
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2,3. FACILITATORS - • 

Factors fi^cilitating collaborative behavior can also be 
classified according- to whether.^ they are primarily environmental,, 
organizational , or interpersona 1 . t 

Environment .,, Environmental facilitators included £h$* 
absence of alternative knowledge Resources in settings *other than 
thatr of the Eastern State .Coll'ege of Education as well as * 
sqme small amount of fiscal resources to contribute to colla- 
borative efforts . ► , 

Organization , At thfe organisational lev^l, informal v 
linkages 1(of ten % based on prior formal linkages) were key in 
leading to collaborative efforts based upon an Q awarehess~of 
needs as well as resources on the part of personnel from 'each 
organization. At a lower level, one coordinator pointed out 
that' "wh§n the principals* know you have some money, they come . 
to you." Here was- an -example of awareness through formal 
lifikages which were set up as a part of the interorganizational 
arrangement, yfrhe advisory councils, policy boards, and/or 
operating committees ^ which • existed in each interoirganizationa 1 ! / 
arrangement (except fo^ Arthur County) greatly facilitated 
the awareness of needs afid scaring 6 of resources amonej parti- 
cipating organizations. Other formal mechanisms of sharing 
inf brmatioji/f esources which facilitated routine collaboration 
through need fulfillment *as well as( knowledge transfer 
included newsletters and booklets from the oenters. k * 

Another set of facilitating • factors present (luring the earlier 
period. of OFE federal funds - was absent from the^Jscene 

r aided in , 



during th^f current period. How^y^r, another factqr 
the stcibiiity of the arrangements: .stability 'of ke^^fcadjine 
in the- school districts and at the college 6£ e&ucdLtikMrM$\& r 
instance, in the focal counties (Hanburg and Cardon) key M 5 % 
Supporters, of the early centers .remained ' in the district 
administration and, in *fflost cases, now occupi.efi higher -level 
positions. Goldman remained as OFE. director 'and Kanter • 
continued as associate /director/ 'OFE became more^ closely 
integrated with other* units « Esther Ka-nt<*£ served as chair . 
of the college of education "faculty and several coordinators 



served on departmental committees including the Bettn^r 
coordinator who^ was on the search committee, for the new head 
t of the combine? elemtfhtary and ^secondary departments: 

'Official dual roles a*Lso strengthened the integration ' 
of OFE with other aspects of the college of education* ' ~ 
• Paralleling somewhat Rob Goldman 1 s ' roles as director of OfE 
m and director of outreach, the elementary and early childhood 
department's liaison to OFE also served as coorcknatox of off- 
campus programs for her department in the * souther^ part of * 
, d Eastern State. , ' % , 

/, Several facilitating factors" related to organizations 
ft* or group s conceptions of tyie role' of coordinators and centers. 

One coordinator reported" that the* county liked ^it when the ^ 
center undertook in-service activities because it was -on a 
less threatening tiasis tor teachers. How teachers viewed 
centers also -related to their trust an4 usage of a center; 
"teachers here think of irie more as a county person," reported 
t a Hanburg coordinator and this contributed 0 toward *%heir trust. 1 ♦ • 
Perceived benefits for the participating organizations 
appeared important* in_ facilitating collaboration and activities. 
As a Cardon' County principal Reported, the cei^ter "has given ^> 
us recognition for what we are doing." When evaluating the 
role of \he parent" volunteer program in the Cardon center, the 
\y assistant superintend emt of Cardon County expressed concer^that 
* g|" if we move ifc ( the parent voluftteer program) out of the center^ 
it 'might wither and die." Here, success facilitated success. ' 
IntferpersQnal facilitators ; Turning to the interpersonal 
. 'level, homophily and coordinator characteristics ircl uding 

ideology, played important facilitating ro^le^ in *the* collaborative 
t efforts *and activities of the interorganiz\ational Tairrangement 
as well as in .the initiation of the IOA. fcqrnophily .between Q . ' 
, the coordinator and teachers or administrators , in the school 
district facilitated the. ongoing ' activities of the interorgan- 
iz^tional arrangement. Additionally, most of the center' 
/> • coordinators ' 'had done some graduate work 'at the^ university 

and, thus, w&ire ' comf ortajbld with the ^college of education world 
, as well asr the school's world. In CaTdon County the coordinator 
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neither studied at the college 'of education nor taught, in the 
Cardon schools prior to her appointment a>s coordinator. 
However^ her .graduate training at a prestigious college of 
education and her local teaching experience aided" in^her > 
selection for; the position and especially accounted 'for her 
-similarity in the sensitivity to the vi^ws of the district ♦ 
personnel. , • ' & 

An 'excellent example of homophily in action was provided 
by a Hanburg coordinator who responded to a teacher's comment 4 
regarding the lack of impact of teachers' views tipon the 
university by saying: "I'm always sauting the teacher 
"line. I am a committee of teachers myself. The Teacher 
Education Center, is ne!cessary-*f or that. The center'will 
facilitate that (bringing teachers' views to the- university ). " 

Another key^ facilitating factor was the support given to 
coordinators by, theOFE director and. by their "bosses" at the 
♦school distjict level. One Hary^ttrg coordinator noted that 
"they are so positive; it's incredible." When asked Why, 
the-^oordinator replied, "the success that thV^enter is having 
and, I guess, a similar value system.,. a similar philosophical 
orientation." This support jvas also engendered through the 
loosenessv^of, coupling (weak linkages)^ between the centers and 
the participating organizations . t Iioose ■ coupling was a/ positive 
factor' influencing the autonomy of a coordinator which allowed 
him or her to interpret the needs of the center's particular 
getting and move rapidly Jt<\ pl'an arjd implem^it a program to 
f il? tj^|se needs. ' f * 

Other coordinator characteristics facilitated .the imple- 4 
mentation of center activities. ,Playing a "Catalyst" rble 
in the .words ori one coordinator 5^ breaking, through red tc$>e : 
for teachers, turning around requests right away, and trouble- 
shooting for principals, led/ to support for ' coordinator ^nd 
tenter activities. In the professional development Renter* 

etting-, the Secondary coordinator's role of helping teaches* 
formulate ajid communicate their concerns with the "Secondary 
teacher training curriculum increased the 'support- of these* 
teachers and contributed to their feelings of effectiveness 



in shfping the broad teacher education program of which they ^ 
were a part. 

Still another coordinator characteristic - understanding 
teachers 1 needs for reco^iition of their skills and pro- 
fessionalism - stimulated teachers 1 motivations f oivparti- * 
cipation in the center and supported teacher competency in 
performing the cooperating teacher rolp." Coordinators provided 
social support or recognition in^ varying' ways . One coordinator ^ 
had a tea at the end of each semester to recognize the center's 
cooperating* teachers and created a photo display ©f the 
occasion, Another coordinator provided onAon-one encouragements 
for teachers 1 in terms of support for graduate work and dkily_ . ' 
coping. » 

It is important to point out that coordinator ideology* 
greatly j.nf l\ienced how a coordinator provided -support and 
encouragement for teachers" and how a coordinator planned aod 
implemented center activities. Tables 2-5 and 2-6 summarize the t>FE 
director* and two coordinators ,x lihkincr agtivit'res, /-Coordinator idee 
logy was -also eVident in the types* of khowl'edge transmitted through 
the center. For example^, one'Cardon coordinator was strongly' ' 
influenced by the res^axch literature in set indtfcti&nL' trained ' *' 
student teachers in. set . induction, skills and demons tta ted ./ 
these skills', for cooperating teachers. Another HanbuVg * 
'coordinator possessed r a strorig philosophy regarding blends 
of theory and practice etnd craft knowledge from the cflassroom; 
this coordinator '-s activities and newsletter emphasized\ 
classroom-generated ' tecHniques-Sarid -tools . , 

-Finally, according to almost every single informant, the 
IOA leader's phj^psophy and style .greatly facilitated the 
workings -of the IOA. - As one senior faculty member* said, §oV 
Goldman 1 s "style, his low key approach to dealing with the 
c6unty,-and his responsiveness of meeting thei* ne^eds* as * 
wed! 'as i\is flexibility in designing .'models' to meet, the needs • * 
of the county* -accounted for the success and sfcabilitVWdf OFE. - 
Additionally, Goldman's style^in dealincNwith other- col leap, 
departments grfeatly contributed to the Lessening of conflicts- 
with dWer departments and facilitated cpiege of 'education ' : 
support for OFE;. . * ' i 



Table 2-5 Linkage Functions of Boundary Personnel at the Cardon and #anburg Sites 



Car don 

Perceived success 
Investment (user's Ii 



UNIVERSITY AS USER 

. Hdftburq 



SCHOOL of STRICT/TEACHERS AS USERS 



Cardon' 



HcinbuKj 



1. Resource* ttrthsf orwing for 
[/oCeittTXi ulcrs packaging* 
synthesizing. making easily 
ovdilabTe .and usable 


"* 

none 


Q.a*. •> * 


moderate 


.» u v» v»c a a 


moderate 


9 

\ 


ov iinKer 
* • 

moderate • 


6 


■ • 

2.. Ifl^ource delUvery: search*- 


' moderate 


t f 
++ 


moderate 




heavy , 




j^ayy 

/ ' 




« r 1 ey* based on t 
•user needs; passing on, 
i n f o i fly if g , explainingi 




3. Solution o i ving : advising , 
cpcour*j'5 \ ng adoption of 
idea, product as a 
i.olution to user pro- 
bl«.m * ; „ 


none « 


n.a. 


j 

none 


* n.a. 


moderate 
(district- 
oriented) i 


V » 

++ 

► • 


heavy x 
(teacher- 
oriented) 




4. Implementation t)elping: 
supporting user's efforts 
to build knowledge into 
ongoing operations 


none 


n . a . 


minor 


++ 


minor 


n.d. < 


9 

heavy 


n.d. 

i 


5. Process helping: listen- 
ing, encouraging, talk- 
ing through problems 


minor 


n.d. 
• 


minor 

— U 


n.d. 


moderate 




heavy 


n 


6. Direct training : giving 
workshops, classes, 
courses. 

. of- 


- none 


n.a. 


none 


n,a. 

> 


modera te 




moderate * 


* 

+ 



1 nves twicnt 
Heavy 
Moderate 
Minor 
None 



++ very 
* moderate 
0 negligible 
unsuccessful 
r>.4 v t»o da** 



.Table 2-6 Linkage Function's of OFE birecter. 



x Functions 



UNIVERSITY AS USER 



l. M Resource transforming /or 
potential users * (packaging 
synthesizing, making easily 
available and usable 



i Investment by 
linker * y 



Perceived success 
(usets ' judgment) 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/TEACHERS 

AS USERS- \ 
Investment by . Perceived 
linker* success 



2'. Resource delivery ; search- 
ing , retrieving baseja on 



pser needs; passing on, 
informing/ explaining 



3 * Solution giving : advi/sing, 
encouraging adoption of 
• idea, product as a 
solution to user p^TQ- 
blem 



4. Implementation helping : 
supporting user/s efforts 
to build knowledge irrto 
ongoing operat/ons 

4 



5. Process helpi/hg ;«listen- . 
* irig, s encouraging, talk- 
ing through problems v 



% / * . 6. Direct trail 



tfig: giving 



^ workshops //Glasses , 
cour^e&l 



none 



heavy 



none 




none 



heavy 



minor 



++ 



n.a , 



*n.a. 



none 



. heavy 



n<fne 



none 



* heavy 



minor 



Investment 
• Heavy 

Moderate 

Minor 

No.ne • 



Perceived Success 
+? very " 
+ moderate 
0 negligible 
unsuccessful 



^ 



++ 



n.a, 



n:a. . 



++ 
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Table 2*-4 Linkage Functions of OFE Director (^ntiffued), ^ 



TP 



-Functions 



UNIVERSITY -AS USER 



Investment by 
linker 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/TEACHERS , 
AS USERS—, " 



P,erceiye<3 success fl investment by perceived - 
(users', judgment) . * linker . - "success 



•7,. JJxternal ^representation 
» % 


heavy . 


+<4- 

. i v i 


n • a v 


n • a • . * 


» s 

8. IOA system building and % • 
iuai mie n«nce 


— i — "t. u * ; 

heavy ' i 


>: 


■I 

heavy* 


. ++ 


9. Trust generating 

ft 


moderate -. 


/ ' 


t • 

n moderate 


++ 

-> 


■ ;■■ - r-r— • 

10. Need diagnosing 


moderate 

n ' 1 


:</ : " 

*~ ■ n.d. 


moderate 

i * 


o • . 
> \ 

. n.d* 



' Investment 
Heavy 
Moderate 
Minor " 
None 



Perceived Success 

<f+ very 
, + moderate tt v. 
0 negligible ^ 
- f unsuccessful " 

n.'d. no data " 



. j 



i ■ " c : 



9o 



i- .. 



In summary, the multiplex^ty of ties and activities at 
both the OFE level and the individual IOA level facilitated ■ 
the stability and 'institutionalization of the IOA* Informal 
linkages facilitated an awarenfess of benefits from IOA 
participation; IOA^ leader and coordinator characteristics, 
then, facilitated the successful- and* unigue pattern of each 
IOA .which met v the needs of participating organizations. ' 
•Table 2-7 summarizes these r f actors, - ' 



Table 2-7 The Later Years pf tbe Interorgani zational Arrangement: 
* 'Facilitators * ' *. 4 t ^ 

4 

. ■ lSm ^ * 2 . - - * « 



LOQUS AND ITEM 



Characteristics of tbe 

Environmental Niche ;* % 

Availability of fiscal resources 



Absence of alternative Jcnowlfedge 
. resources x » 



Recogni tion 



Characteristics of Organi zatidfrs 

% Informal linkages (of te^n ba^fcd • 
, \©rf jsrior formal linkages)' 

^Formal, linkage patterns of IOA * 

* .* ! - 

Loose^e^s of Coupling between 
center and participating * 
organizations - ' * 



■ ' , Characteristic's , of I OA ''Leaders ; » 

* * * •k -* * ^ ' * •* V.V 
• ASJtfeBiliti^oT JftJk kqtf persons ' 

* -flWlity ,6f IDA. leader* and * * r 

.coordinator role^ 

JJser perception of.IOA leaders ' r 
' V * roles/perceived homophily } \s 

. . • * •£? 

Support; of IOA s leaders ^ |f 



INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS 



"Ability to support, an interorgani- 
feational arrangement „ 

- - • ^ ; . * - *\ 

Motivation % to participate ^in an 

/ interorgani zational arrangement 

^Stt.engthens/self 7Concept of parti- 
cipating orgarfization ^)d 
reinforces motivation for 1 
participation in tjie *TOA 




Awareness'of ; pther° organizations/ 1 { 
, needs a f nd resources,* * - * . 



Cori^inued' 1 support "for* iOA;*' »• 

gre'ater awareness of ne^crts and/* \ 
" sharing 4 *of. resotir/:e§* ^ * . 

Strengthened autonomy and ^f f edtiVQ- *^ a 
»nest* throu^° flexibility- in, % *j, I • 
, sensing and* filling .n^eds^ ^ « i ** N 

• • • • • \ . - .»/ ■- '. 



^Continuity -of IOA; % support for; ^ . > 

Reinf^rcey/strengthe'hed IOAt 
• Activities* 6 




Trust in leaders ah& 0 suppori/contoitr^ 
ment t to^IOlV -activities, / ^ . 

Strengthens coordinator performance 
and effectiveness ' 



Table 2-7^ The Later Years of the Interorganizational Arrangement: 
n Facilitators (continued) 



LOCUS AND ITEM 



INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS 



Characteristics of IOA Leaders 



Catalyst role of coordinator 



Recognition/social support 
rojLe of coordinator 

V 

> 

Ideology of coordinator 



Low-key, responsive, flexible 
style of* IOA. lesflie^ J 



• \ 

Support for coordinatpr and IOA 
activities- ■ , ' , 

improved bvlilding level climate/^ 1 
\Lncreased participation in IOA 
activities , ' . ^ 

Focus of Activities provided by 
coordinator; manner pf imple-** 
•mentation of activities'; predomi- 
nant- types of knowledge transmitted 
through 'the 'IOA 

Lessened conflicts withrn college; 
increased effectiveness of IOA? 
incr-eased stability^ and support, 
for IOA 



V 
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2.4. 'OPERATION OF THE CARDON COUNTY CENTER 

r 

2.4.1. Institutional Structure, Context, and Events , 

Following 'the departure of Dorey Hammer as .coordinator 
(due to the illness of her spouse) , a national search for a 
coordinator was held. The joint search committee 'selected 
Debra Annonberg as* coordinator . Debra had received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago, studied at Oxford, and taught 

^in an inner-city school district. When she arrived in Ca^don 
County, there was a resource room at the middle school / which 
had been a ^product of the now defuftct Teacher Corps program. 
Annonberg thought this would be an ideal pLace for the center 
and checked with Green (the middle school principal), Goldman, 
and the center K s policy board. Everyone agreed that moving 
the center to the middle school' resource' room would allow the 

'♦resource room to be open and staffed for longer hours and 
would strengthen the cerr£er*and its activities. 

Th v e resource room, as it appeared in 1979-1980, wasr a 
very spacious, airy, and attractive self-contained space off 
a hall across from the middle schools 1 » cafeteria. Entering 
the L- shaped .room, one founti the secretary's desk immediately 
to the left^£$ faced at a right ^angle to the door. Behind f 
and parallelled the secretaries desk .was the coordinator's 
desk. Several file cabinets .occupied the space between 
the two desks ^ <: Qn the rights as one entered the room were 
large bullet in boarS^ ,wi£h a pleasingly arranged display of 

.articles for teachers to read while they waited for their 
laminating. \ The^uiJL^tin board* display consisted of one 
large panel which read "T^tB^E^stern State University'- Cardon 
County Education ^Center is," foliQwed by another panel 
yhich had a circle with the words, "Skilled Practitioners, 
Informed Scholars and Concerned Citizens^N^rt it. a' third 
panel had^a circle which read, "Teacher Educa^on Center 
Puts It All Together." 

• At the back of the room, parallel **o the doorway was a 
counter with laminating, dry- mounting, and thermof^x equipment. 
The left side of the room contained bookshelves filled Vith 
books' and materials. Some equipment was stored at the vfery 
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hack of the left* portion of the room. In the center of *the 
left portion of. the room was a large, long -conference table 
placed parallel to the bull4tii> board. Overall, the center 
appeared to provide inviting, quiet space for staff, teachers, 
and seminar courses, . , 

The governance structure of the center remained the same 
with monthly operations committee meetings and twice yearly 
.policy J)aar*d meetings. In terms of the operation of the center 
itself A the' coordinator continued to have a half-time secretary 
(paid for by' the county)- arid a graduate assistant (paid for 
by the university) . 

, • When the Teacher Corps program ended, the Cardan center 
took over the program's most successful 6ommuruty components, 
the p^rent^ volunteer program aad the homework"" center. . Thus, 
there was a part-time £1& hours a week) parent volunteer r 
coordinator as well as' a part-time (10 hours a week) homework 
center coordinator placed under the supervision of the 
center's coordinator. With the" addition of an Individual to 
help out in the resource room eight hours a week, Anr^onberg 
supervised ,a total straff" of six. . I 

\ School iriembership in^he center remained the same (two 
elementary schools, one middle and one high school^) until. ^ 
1980-1981 at whichSiime all the- schools in Small Town whfch 
"fed" into the center's high school were added to the center. 
This additionyof four .schools provided a larger pool of 
teachers for supervising student teachers as well as more 
special .education placements. (The six schools were all 
members of the .bridgin^lfeommi ttee. ) It also struck a com- 
promise between the county's concern "that the most effective 
teachers be used* regardless of schopl" and the college of 
education's concern "that student tteachers should not travel 
any farther than necessary due to tijie energy - crunch. " 

In 1980-1981, rotation 6f school^ began within the new 
.group of four elementary ^schools. Some elementary schools 
within the group of four would receive student teachers in, 
the spring. . This variation of rotation allowed for an increase 
i*-the pool of cooperating teachers, " sharing* 6f the burden," 
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as well as maintenance of scttool membership over time". * 
{This variation contrasted- tiith the rotation plan' in Hanburg 
County where schools actually rotated in and Aut of membership 
in^he center over a three to four year cycle. )^ ' 
2.4.2. Objectives ■ 

, The objectives of the center under Annonberg continued 
/to_be quite- similar to the original otgectives of the center 
in terms of in-service* and pre-service programs. However, 
tHfere seemed to 'be more of a focus on the 11 translation of 
research into action" with the coordinator's focus on seif 
induction which originated from her reading, of the literature 

• on that subject. There also seemed to be mda^ emphasis on 
coordinator leadership and collaboration inMeveloping in- 

• service programs consistent with building level staff 
development plans. , 

In the area of special programs, the coordinator continued 
and strengthened work in the homework ^center • and ^parent volunteer 
, areas. One sub-objective i^nl this area for 1979-1980 was for 
a review committee to examine these two programs and dec % ide 
m whether tjiey should be continued and in what form. The revifeW " 

committee, chaired by Ahnonber 0 g, did recommend to the spring 
j policy board that. these programs be continued. in theip current 

formfc. * v * \ , , ' 

/' * * 
- A third objective in the special program area was to 

improve articulation between elementary and middle schools . 

Again, this objective stemmed from "the work of the current 

coordinator's predecessor. 

To sum up current objegtives of the center, a. senior 

» * * * * 

college of education professor Who had & long association 
with^the Cardon center observed that the coord ina tor .is 
"doing very well in carrying out these projects (which cbn 
be traced back to the initial two coordinators of the center) 
and is also looking fot something to caliper own. 11 ^tjere • 
' were two projects evident in the fall of 1980 i\ which 

Annonberg conceptualized oh her. own :\ Anpfonber§ ,fo\inded* a 
"research network" to. support Cardon^ teachers planning 'or 
/involved in advanced degrees and/or research "work and .she 
began a "future educators group." , «- 
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In summary, there seemed to 'be one , theme running through- 
out these objectives during the Annonberg era: integration of 
-the center with existing county programs ana priorities. This 
theme distinguishes Annonberg from* her predecessors and 
contributed greatly to the center's stability and support. 
2.4.3. Key Persons J 

There has been tremendous stability in terms of key 
persons both at the university and* county levels. \Ih Cardon 
County, the only turnover in key personnel, was the departure 
from the Cardon County scene of the first two coordinators. 
The superintendent* remained the same, until the very/ end of 
this study at which point he announced his resignation. Jim * 
j v Barnes, a staunch center supporter from t the beginning and 

a moving force behind the founding of the. center, was appointed 
* as the new Cardon superintendent- in June, if 9 8 1 . 

Th^ere was a new director -ofcsfcaff development who "came to 
. Cardon % in 1979 who followed the then assistant superintendent 
| * Barnes 1 lead and supported the* center. The new staff devel- 
opment director^wohld often 1 call the coordinator for infor- ' 
Nation and referrals. , . \ 

Additionally, she consistently played a facilitating role 
at policy Jpoard meetings by identifying information sources.' 
The .dialogue below from a spring policy' board meeting captures 
this rqie: 

l Annonberg:. I'm working on a model now for a resour>er£ 

room that r'm satisfied with. # 

w Staff development director* Are you aware that they 

are working on a modfel this summer? 
Talk to Ms. X. ^ 

The staff development director also seemed to put people in 

touch with Goldman 'or Annonberg when their offices had neecls 

^ffitch OFE might serve as is" evident below: 

Staff development director: 'Did. you get a call? 

Goldman: Yes, I'll report later on this.. A * 

Goldman: I'd like to finish what the staff envelopment ■ 
director raised. Joan M. wrote me^a letter 
at tfhe staff development director's suggestion 5 
(I now find out) to have the college, bid* on 
^a course . . : . m ' 



At the university, the only major turnover was the return 



of Goldman as director of^OFE, Esther Kanter remained as 
associate director. Goldn\an, Kanter, Hartney, gjfind a faculty , 
member from industrial education who now sat on % the policy board 
continued to be key people in 'the support of the center. 

There also was a turnover eyery year or twp in the graduate 
assistant to the center coordinator, usually due to the 
assistant's completion of graduate work. (This change had 
^almost no impact on the 'center's operations.) 

This general stability in key personnel' connected to the 
center aided Annonberg who had no previous county or college 
connections prior to her accepting her position/. This stability 
also aided in the surviva-l of the center after demise of the' 

Teacher Corps project. m 

In terms of overall frequency of interactions*, 0 Annonberg" 
often spoke with Pat Weavermon and to the director of staff 
development. /.She a^so met. directly with James Barnes. Most 
of her business, as was the Cardon County custom, was handled 
over the telephone. Outside of Cardon County, Annonberg spoke 
most frequently with Goldman at OFE and less frequently with 
Kanter: She also had occasional telephone contact with the 
Ha'nburg coordinator's. 

2<4*4. Resource Changes j 

Table 2- 8 Overview of Caxdon IOA Resources * 

Percentage • \ 
Eastern State Cardon '• Change Over 

Year * "University ' County Total " Previous. Year 

T975-1976 "7^$T773T2 "$^3,397" "~$3U,"71T" ' 

1977- ?1978 X""^l,350 19,425' 40,775 " ; - 32%_^ 

1978- 1979 ^5 ,^800 ' 22,900 48,700 , . . '19% 7 

1979- 1980 27,790 ,24, 0.02 / 51, 792 ( 6% 

1980- 19*8-1- 29,241 ' ' .27,884 .57,125 .10% ; . 

proposed. , » \ 

• 1981-198-2 ' 31, 592 ' • 29,082 "60, 674 6%.. 

The table above presents a picture of the fiscal resources 
devoted to the Cardon County center by_ the organizations ( 
participating iji , the district level interorganizational arrange- 
ment from 1975 to the present. The two largest percentage 



increases occurred during the^ime. tTtTe federally fupded Teacher 
Corps project' was operating out of the middle school. Addi- 
v tiq^lly, these^rlier years of the center's existence were 
years of growth for Cardon County. " The relatively modest 
increases in the center ?s budget in recent year? reflected 
primarily the salary increases of the six person staff connected 
with the center:" the coordinator , \secretary, assistant . 
coordinator; and the. parent vojLunteervcoordinator*, homework 
center coordinator and resource room person .(after the 
Teacher Corps program ended.) « • 

' • * I 
3#n terms of other- resources, .the pattern over the years 

-Vas 'quite stable. A^ter the centers return to -the middle 

school and location, in the resourqe room, the physical^resources 

remained/ the same. Also- the university continued. to provide 

equipments^, g. , videotape. equipment) . Overall there seemed 

to be no major reductions in re^ou^cl'ng patterns during 

Annonberg's tenure. — n _ ~ 

T > * v % < 

2.4.5. Activities \ "* 

The Cardon^jfounty Education °Cfenter activities ■ couid be 
classified in terms of pre-service', in-serviQe, or other focus. 
In the pre-service ' area , there were a total of 47 student^ 
^eacher-s-ass4gned to the center during* 1978-1979 . This total 
included, nirfjj> special education student teachers, all of whom 
were lairectly supervised by " the coordinator^ She held building- 
level^ meetings which, worked most effee^v^Zy at the high school. 
Supervision included at least weekly/observations followed by 
conferences with the student teache/s~and often with -cooperating 
^teachers present." Additionally she Required student teachers- 
\to attend eight seminars as follows: orientation; multicultural 
background of Cardon County; -classroom management; set induction 
use'of audiovisual equipment^ parent conferences; job oppor,- 
tunities and strategies; unit planning. ■■ In conjunction with 
.the set induction, seminar, the coordinator utilized the uni- 
versity^ educational technology department of - the college "of 
education ta produce set induction videotapes. 



Table 2-9 Cardon Center Activities 1979-1980 ' , 
Pre-Service Activities • ♦ 

Supervision of 47 student teachers (including weekly 
observations and* conferences ,with student and 
cooperating teachers) . 

Eight seminars for 'student teachers. s 

Use of videotape equipment (f or ^s^t induction activities- 
b$sed on research) . , * J 

Provision of homework center supervised expedience * 
(i-n cooperation with the. homework Center) \ ' 

K Provision of parent cotfif erefifcing supervised experience 
(in cooperation witlv parent volunteer program). 



In-Service Activities 



L ■ 

two* of whi< 



J 



Four workshops (fcwc^of which were one-shot and two of 
which covered two sessions) . • ■ V , 

Two college- of education courses (e«*ch with an enrollment 
of twenty students) . 

Provision of consultants (primarily fr9m the .cpllege of 

education)-. s - - 

t . 

Bridging activi ties^ipee tings, lmjpheon, orientations , 

^ntervisitatlonqfc. . „ J % 



Provision of fund^ for teacher pa/rticipation at conferences 
and meetings. « . 

• . ^rovisiqn^ of. rfego^urce room (library, laminating ^and other 
"".equipment) . 

J *Future Educators .Group (Fall 1980) . 
Research Ac Livit - i i »s— ■ 



Incorporate research findings in conferences with student 
and cooperating teachers. . ' t — 

Research network (Fall 1980) . 

i 

Other 4 c ^i v i^iQs * 

Homework center (two. nights per week for about 59 students) 

Parent volunteer program (school-based programs /including 
workshops; high school reading tutoring program; parent* 
. volunteer handbook) . 

Locale for Outreach program cpurses. * 
Operating committee meetings. ^ 
Policy board- meetings . ' " 

Review committee meetings. * . * 
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■ The coordinator also integrated the center's pre-service ' 
activities with the center's two* community components .and its 
in-service components. The coordinator ask'ed student teachers 
to serve one night" a Week .at" the homework center, * a n activity 
which aided student teacher ability to work with pupils in an 
informal setting. The parent vol^nteer^program provided a 
sejninar on par ent conferencing techniques which greatly aided 
student teacher skills in relating to arid communicating with 
parents. I N 

li} the ip-service area , the coordinator arranged four 
workshops, .(assertiveness training for teachers', Christmas 
crafts in the classroom, stress training^ and building pQa£<ive 
self-concepts). Two of these workshops continued for two 
sessions; the others were one-shot, activities.' Note that the 
type of knowledge acquisition involved in these Workshops was 
neither research knowledge nor cra'ft knowledge. With" the 
exception of the Christmas crafts workshops, all of , the work- 
shops could be characterized as technical and professional 
development-oriented. (The Average attendance at workshops ; , 
was nineteen including student teachers; ^he Christmas work-V 
shop had an attendance ( of fo£ty individuals.) . < V ) 

t Tfre center offered two college of education^pourses in 
1978-19-79: Mainstreaming "and teaching reading in the content 

areas. 'Each course had an enrollment of approximately twenty 

* i ' \ 

students . • 

\ • ' In addition, the, center offered consultant help at the \ 

schoql building ' level on 'early dismissal days. (Note that this , 

utilization ofjbime convenient to teachers* is also" stressed 

by Hanburg County coordinators.) The 'type of consultant was 

identified 'at the schoolbuilding level. For instance, one 

elementary school had consultants • in -the reading and science ' " 

^ireas; another had a consultant in t^he t science artlf; another 

high school had a consultant on' individualizing instruction. 

f'One of the areas of* in-service activities was a continuation 

of the bridging work initiated by Dorey .Hammer. Debra 

Ann&nberg , /<£ith\he respect of and close working 'relationship 

with\disbrict personnel, was able to revive bridging efforts 

and turn .bridging activities into some of the most successful 



activities of the center" * Annonberg acted as unofficial 
cha^r of the bridging committee during 1979-198*0../ -Bex role 
was primarily t^art of organizer and • facilitator (see\ bridging 
serial'). She integrated her activities wijh those of^the middle 
school committee and guidance' department. % 

Here one can effectively contrast the working style of" 
the present coordinator with that of her predecessor. Whese 
Hammer, would rush in with an exciting idea and attempt to' 
implement it no matter whose* turf wa|> inva s de$l, Annonberg ^ 
would identify 'in whose turf an activity might Be and wcfald 
work closely with that individual. Annonberg 's implementation 
mode was to meet both the needs of the individual and those 
of the center. : 

Another in-service activity was the center's provision of 
funds for teacher participation at conferences and professional 
meetings. Eighteen teacher's took advantage o;f this activity 
one time during 1978-1979; two teachers went to two meetings ^ 
or conferences. Conferences/meetings ^attended ranged from 
the Eastern State Association for Teacher Education Conference 
to the G-lasser Reality Therapy Seminar and a Reading Success ' * 
Workshop: * , 

In the research area^ during both , conferences and meetings 
with cooperating teachers, the coordinator made efforts "to 
incorporate discussion of research findings of* the 'best 
possible practices.'^ This was a part of the center's objective, 
"to ser-ve as a clearinghouse for research findings." 

The fall of 1980 saw a great upsurge in £n ongoing activity,* 
usage % of the resource room. One hundred and twenty individuals 
signed in, *with \JL10. of these individuals signing -out equipment,. 
There also were 110-orders for laminating materials." 

Activities in the "other category" stemmed from (the 
Teacher Corps program. When the Teacher Corps program endt^cT, 
Hartitey proposed to the center policy committee that the centet^ 
continue the community components of the Teacher Corps program 
(the homework and ^parent volunteer activities). The, university 
offered to provide half of the budget for these' two components/ 
wanting to institutionalize successful innovations 4 funded by "soft 
money." Having been kpprpved by the policy commirte^r Annonberg c 
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'centra ted ' qp im^rovin^ these activities. The homework center 
was open. two nights a week and attracted approximately* *59 ' 
students 4 during 1979-1980. The center expanded its operating 
concept Vo include additional materials* artfe-^an^s for the center *. 
Overall ^these activities and their support fi;om the university 
•and 'the district reflected, the broader definition. of teachets 
centers as well "as 'the responsiveness .of the university "to-y 
community needs. ".Together the district and the college pf 
education lightened fhe load." m ^ 

The parent volunteer program was run by a parent v&li^nteer v M 
coordinator who wprked part-time with "the center coordinator. / 
In 1979-1980 the program .operated at four schools, with varying 
degrees of" success. Each school program took on its own 
identity. £t orte elementary school the parent volunteer 
program held tht.ee workshops: one on making learning centers 
using the Cardon County Education Center's resources and 
. equipment; one on enhancing students 1 reading skills; and one * 
on Christinas crafts. The parent volunteer coordinator 
distributed several newsletters and held meetings to discuss ♦ * 
the school's gifted and talented program and other 'topics . , 

At another elementary school .where the PTA elected a parent 
volunteer coordinator of its own, the center 1 s^ parent volunteer 
coordinator pet with the PTA representative to plan volunteer 
activities.' There were three workshops devoted *to making- J.ea£ning 
centers and special, projects requested by^the teachers. * 

Turning to, the middle school level, na volunteers appeared 
at the first ip£eti<ng in the ffcli. At *a second meeting in 
November, as a result of much legwork on the part, of* the parent ^\ 
volunteer coordinator, ,10 * to 12 volunteers came. J Rather than 
assigning parents to specif ic 'teachers 1 : classro'o < ms , tjie.parent' 
volunteer, coordinator utilized _a ".'helping hands 11 approach 
favored by the teachers. Teachers filled out "helping hknds" ' 
request forms .(e.g., typing projects* helping with the* annual' ■' 
Book, and Career Fair, helping two special *educati9n students- 
work with machinery, in industrial education) 'and \r5cirents 
volunteered to help out in each case. > * r 



At t^ie high school level, there were seven parent volunteers 

yho worked in a very successful reading tutoring program for • 

stupents. A representative of the local Adult Reading 'Academy 

• . * / - 

trained the seven'volunteers. - / 
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Overall, the parent volunteer coordinator in cooperation 

with the district person responsible for, parent liaison and / ■ 

others volunteer cbprdinators compiled a^olunteer handbook 

and began work on-a coordinators handbook. 

One^of the key problems \j.n implementing • the parept 

yolunteer a^eas was identifying volunteers. 'With people 

increasingly turning to full-time posiVions> the population 

^from which to fecruit volunteers wafe diminished. Additionally, 

pone operations committee member noted that the opening o? * - 

. large shopping centers in Cardon County and the driving 

distance from homes* to spme schools aJ.so diminished the 

parent vcplunteer pool. » m 

* r * 

2 . 4 . £ . \ InterorganizationaT Dynamics . - ' * ~ 

Consensus and conflict . Under the leadership of Debra 

^rmonberg, the 614n\ate l of consensus surrounding the center 

increased and the level of Conflict decreased. Th$ history 

of the Cardon d^nter reve41ed some strong conflicts iry three 



areas 



• «in -turf 'areas *between t the 'first coordinator and the 
ipiddle scho61 principal . , * ; 0 ' ^ 

• in turf areas between the secondary teachers' and * f 
- the district/university personnel in founding the 

• center " ■ ' * * * 

turf. "areas between Jthe first two coordinators and 
\ # " * iJlstrict* personney^. ^ \ , 

An anecdote : rep6r ted by Anhdnberg captures the history -of 

• coardinator-county personnel relationships upon which 
$ « ; • • r ' /• * y * 

Anncjpberg had to build in her ^girst years as coordinator: 

One day 'while .a£ lunch; t the center's secretary {whose 
r 0a husband had been a middle school teacher and 'then a 
^'Gardoji^gui^afJtSe counselor) introduced- Annonberg to 
the pardon County school district 's Director of the 
• .Department of Trai&port^tion.^ All of a sudden, there 

was. a change in ^he man's friendliness. He "took two 
*S steps backward .^a^d was quite 5 cool toward^ Annonberg. * 
* Later Annonberg Tearne^d through the secretary that 
: her predecessor, Dorey Hammer, had gone to^^him ai>d 
said th'^t he ha<i to coordinate all school 1 s' busing- 
schedules with'^the teacher^ center schedule. The \ 
Department of Transportation Director was , ver#~ u^set 
. by "this request whicli he felt was' uppity and wh|chfc, 

did not'-give* any regard tro the other priorities he * . 
* needecj to consider in his scheduling* headaches..'. . 
Apparently, Hammer would go» off on an idea with no 
.detailed understanding of operations. 



Annonberg has been quite effective in working wkh district 
, personnel and in diagnosing and - responding to their needs. 
One of the characteristics of her style -' which reinforces a 
consensus over a conflict mode of operation - was to integrate 
• the operation of the center with the operations/of the district. 
She did this in many ways^ ranging from active membership^ on 
district committees, participation in district" conferences, 
and always checking w^th .whomever controlled the turf surrounding 
a particular activity. Her success in "alleviating conflict and 
building trust was .evident especially in the bridging serial 
(see serials discussion) . ' m " 

However, -at the time of this study there .was still some 
evidence of traces of residual conflict. To this observer, 
the coordinator had to be quite careful in dealing with the 
middle school principal in termS" of ■turf issues. " But in • 
focussed discussions, .the principal expressed his strong support 
for the center and the coordinator saying that /'Debra was head 
/and shoulders above* all of the other candidates" and pointing 
out the significant benefits of the center. 

Bargaining and exchange . Bargaining issues arose primarily 
in £erms of .university-school district relations. The earlier 
noted addition of the other *f our Small ToVn elementary schools 
.to the- two Small yown elementary schools already center members-, 
was an excellent illustration of .bargaining and exchange with 
the coordinator serving in a * facilitator role. The county 
had wanted more schools and teachers i-nvolved in supervising 
student teachers while the university wbrried about *the very 
long* confuting distance (up to several hours) to some of the 
Cardon County schools. The compromise - hammered out,, in informal 
conversations between the coordinator and Goldman ancTthe 
coordinator and' district personnel - was to include all 
elementary schools 'which "fed 11 into t^e senior high schools' 
as members and to "rotate 11 these \schools 1 student teaching 
loads. This solution met the needs 6$ the supplier of student 
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teachers/ the college of education, and also partially met 
the needs of the county by expanding school membership f in the 
center. ^ »' 

At the individual level, -Annonberg discussed the 
possibility of rotation with her operations committee. <<She aske£ 
how. people felt about rotation*. A rfigh school science ^teacher 
said he had not he&rdl many complaints about student teachers. 
"I'll be honest," he said, "I always thought it*wo,rth our 
•while dealing with a student teacher." In contrast, an 
elementary teacher replied, "On the elementary level, it's 
w^d^r-k - 26 kids and one student teacher. It's work and I 

' could use 'the rest,* That (rotation) would help." Thus, while 
individual teachers were happy to have student teachers, some 
felt that they needed a breather. Rotating schools would allow 
this, breather. Yet, geographical constraints made the trad- 
itional rotation of schools on a county-wide basis not 

•"Wery feasible. Thus, the coordinator implemented a new var- 
iation which complemented the center's involvement in 
bridging issues: rotation among all the feeder schools to 
the center high school located in Small Town, the closest 
location to. the River's Landing Campus. 

Another example of bargaining and exchange was evident 
in the .following dialogue taken from an operations committee 

V meeting* 

Annonberg: t The parent volunteer program is going well. 
Should the county be funding it? 

Middle School* Principal: The university is not paying 
rrent, Jefferson University <is paying rent 
for using a school. There should be e 
trade-off*. I checked it out.^ The university 
is" not paying rent. 

This brief dialogue illustrated ^concern on- the part of the 

middle school principal that the university contribute its 

fair share to the collaborative arrangement. The coordinator 

handled the comment by listening and then moving on to •haying 

the operations committee establish a review committee to ex- 

amine the parent volunteer program as well as the homework 

center. 

The" predominant knowledge transfer pattern , at the center^ s 
under Annonberg was primarily that of two types of knowledge 
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° flowing from the center to student teachers and" to cooperating 
teachers. Tfie two predominant knowledge types were research 
knowledge and technical expertise. The direction of flow 
seemed to be primarily from the university to the schools via 
thewcentef. There was little in the way of craft or 'technical 
khowl|dge flow from the district classrooms to the university 
classrooms. The only knowledge flow evident from the dis- 
trict to the university was primarily that' of general profess- 
ional exchange as iftustrated in district personnel's provision 
of feedback/information oijrthe college of education's programs 
and plans. 

2. 4. J. 9 Barriers ' 

There were fewer barriers during the Annonberg €>ra than 
during earlier * times. The most important barrier was growing / 
fiscal |tringency^ - a barrier to center expansion and a 
'possible barrier to center ' effectiveness . Conflict as a barrier 
was significantly less dye to the style and activities of the 
coordinator^ There still were possible barriers over turf and 
power" issues - barriers' around ^hi.ch the coordinator effectively 
navigated. The only outcome related to these possible barriers 
was the amount of energy used up in, the navigational efforts. 

Additionally, although the ^ourity did have access to 
alternative knowledge resources <oth'er university programs),." 
this *did not serve as a barrier because of the strength of 
informal linkages (and a concomitant history of' collaboration 
reinforcing mutual respect) between Eastern State College of 
Education personnel and key Cardon personnel." 

t Focussing on .the district centra'lity of the center, ^ome 
barriers^to individual teacher centrality were evident. First . 
of all, the, young age of the center and the nature* of the center 
governance combined with £he fact that the coordinator was not 
a former school teacher in the syst^rrfl>oi7fted the way* more 
toward a district-wide focus rather than a concentration on 
helping individual tochers. Furthermore, since the center 
was still relatively new, there wa^ little evidence of infor- 
mation flow to teachers about wha/t the center offered.- 'Several 
teacher informants from schools which had just become center 
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members were hot sure that the center dih o* what benefits it 
offered. Table 2-10 summarizes these barriers. 

Table 2-10 Barriers: Current Ca'rdon Center Operations 



Locus and Item 



Variable # 



Institutional ' Effects * 



Fiscal stringency 
Turf and power issues 



Access to alternative 
enow ledge sourqes 



41 



related 
.to 9 



Budget cutting leading to 
instability . s of funding 



Potential conflict between 
coordinator and principal/ 
coordinator . style softens 
this barrier 

Potential ba-rrier to t 
collaboration' leading to " 
t£Urf% and respect negates 
this, barriejU^ 



.4. t 8. Facili tators . % 

The list of facilitators is much longer than the list of 
barriers. Table 2-11 provides a summary 'of the facilitating v 
factors, including variable numbers from the pausal networks, 
pirgapizational facilitators seemed to outweigh the environ- '» 
men^a]>,barrier of fiscal stringency. These included a large 
number, of . strong formal and informal linkages (1 and 2) among 
school, district, and college of education personnel - linkages 
which also spanned different organizational levels (40). ^ 

An important facilitator in terms of* the survival of \he 
center was stability - stability of key .personnel at the 
district and college of education levels which reinforced the 
homophily- (20) between the two ^organizations : The Cardon 
superintendent remained the same during the cfcnteir's existence 
until the close of this study;, Cardon district personnel involved 
in th^founding of, the center received promotions during the 
center's existence- and continued their" -support fspr the center* 
Similarly, key" people at -the, college of education Who were ' 
active in the founding* of the center remained at the college 
of education and continued to support the center. The only 



key college of education actor involved in the center's Sounding 
who no longer was intimately involved in OFE was Stoutemeyer, 
who served as acting director of OFE before Goldman • s return 
to .the office 0 . 

„ **,One significant aspect of the homophily (20) between 4 
college-, of education and county personnel 'contributed to the 
continuation of domain consensus" (9)' between the* two organizations 
participating in the interorganizational arrangement. Some of 
the- k-ey district personnel had themselves studied at the college - 
of. education and 'been socialized to appreciate, respect and 
welcome "*he scholarly, perspective" of the college of education. 
■ This welcoming viewpoint certainly reinforced the perceived 
benefits (17)1 from collaboration with the colleqe of 
education. ■ 

The college of education personnel also 'respected district 
personnel with whom they shared a history of collaboration /(15) , 
This respect, klong with the district's provision of -a locile 
for placing^itfdent teachers, holding off -campus programs ^kd 
attracting graduate students contributed* to the university '-s 
perception of. benefits (19) from the collaborative arrangement 

Another factor which served as a facilitator for con- 
tinuing* the ipterorganizatiqnal arrangement was the codification 
(36) which formalized the governance structure of the Cardon 
center. _ Having* semi-annual policy board meetings with repre- 
sentatives pf various levels (40) of each participating organ- 
ization served to solidify and stabilize &e arrangement through 
ensuring adequate representation and needs communications of 
the individuals in the arrangement. 

Turning to the level of the characteristics of the 
coordinator and the center, there werre several important 
facilitating factors. The responsiveness of the coordinator (27) 
and her ability to undexst.and district-wide needs greatly 
strengthened the operations of the center and the resultant, 
benefits to the district. Tbfe lo6se coupling; j[24) of the 
coordinator to her district and university supervisors allowed 
her tjie autonomy^to diagnose and .quickly respond to needs. 
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Additionally, the coordinator's responsiveness facilitated 
a diversity of objectives (>32) which led to a variety of; , 
activities at the center, ^krs diversity . and variety " 
contributed to the stability of the collaborative arrangement 



Tabl^ 2-11 -Facilitators: Current Cardon Center Operations 



Locus and Item 



Characteristics of 
Organization 

Stronguformal and 
informal linkages 

Multiplexity of 
school -university 
linkages 



Perception of benefits 

Codification 

Stability of key 
personnel 



History of collabora- 
tion 

Domain consensus 



Characteristics of 
Coordinator ahcl ' 
Center ~~ • 

Homophily 



Responsiveness of, 
coordinator 



Loose coupling 



Variety of objectives 
and activities 



Variable # 



1 and 2 



40 



17 and 19 



36 



15 



-20 



27 



24 



32 and 33 



Institutional Effect 



Awareness of needs of parti- 
cipating organizations; Per- 
ception of benefits 

Contribution. to stability of 
arrangement (Links at differing 
leveXs facilitate information 
flow regarding needs, solu- 
tions, etc. ) 

Contribution to commitment 

of participating organizations, 

Routini2jation and regular- 
ization of linkages 

Continuation of support through 
a sense of pride and ownership 
in*the center.. 

Development of trust and res- 
pect; contribution to stability/ 
growth of IOA 

Agreement on appropriate role" 
of university; Aids ^in the 
support and maintenance""©! 
int&r-organizational 
arrangement. 



Continuation of support for the 
IOA; understanding of others* 
needs * -* v 

Cbffl^ibutes to Maintenance/ 
growth of IOA; supports variety 
P f objectives and variety of , 
activities 



Aids in flexibility of 
coordinator; contributes to 
autonomy of coordinator 

Contributes to the stability 
of the IOA * 
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2.5 : OPERATION OF THE HANBO RG COUNTY WESTERN ELEMENTARY 
<- * CENTER.. 

The" founding of the first teacher center in Hanburg County 
% *att the. first; model elementary school in 1968 was followed by 
the opening of a second elementary teacher center and a 
secondary teacher center. This section focusses on the cur- 
rent operations of one of these three centers, the Western 
Elementary Teacher Center. .The coordinator of this center, 
Bob Harper, had served as coordinator since 1970, longer than 
any other current teacher center coordinator 

2.5.1. Institutional Structure , Context, and Events 

— — - t 

The institutional structure of the Western Teacher Educa- 
tion Center remained much the sanje in 1980 as it was in 1970 
with two exceptions. The center was housed in an elementary 
school, a lthough it was a different school^ from the origins 
center school in 1968. The center was still directed by a 
fhll-time coor dinat or with the college and the county jointly 
contributing to his salary.. There also was still half-time 
secretary whose salary was paid by the county. In addition, 
during the 1979-1980 school year the center gained. a graduate 
assistant (see Resource Changes) . 

Also in 1974-1975, Harper added an advisory council 

structure to the center as a result^of . "communication problems. 

There was this ridiculous running around from one place to 

another." Harper's colleague, Beth Roselli, Coordinator of 

H-anburg County's Eastern Elementary Teacher Education Center 

had initiated an advisory council with the help of a faculty 

member with whom she had worked at River's Landing. To 

It 

Harper the idea of an advisory council seemed an excellent 

• * 

way for "people to have morfe stake v - in the teacher center." 
Thus, Harper's advisory council had one teacher delegate 
from each member school, usually "petfple who are really interested 
in student teachers." Unlike the Eastern Elementary Center, 
no principals served on the advisory council for the Western 
Teacher Education ^Center. ^Harper felt that the presence of 
principals might inhibit the council members expressions of 
concern and recommendations. 
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Also unlike the Eastern .Elementary Teacher Center, the '- 
Western advisory council really served as a sounding board 

'rather* than as an initiator of^ activities. Harper pointed 
out that his conception of " an. 'advisory' council was. quite 
different from that of Ros^elll^ Where many ideas and specific 

'guidelines came directly from Roselli's council members, 
Harper's council members' served as responders_ to Harper's 
ideas and liaisons between the<F 'schools and the center. 
Harper made the decisions and, then*, aslced advisory council 
members for suggestions . 

When the centers were' founded, Hanburg County was under- ~ 
going tremendous growth. The new planned; community in Hanburg ' 
received national recognition .and attracted many young families. 
By 1980 the rate^of growthj.n the- county had tapered off 
significantly. While there was still a' need- for some new 
teachers, the rate of openings .was nowhere near -as great as 
"in the late sixties. .•*.*■ 

Additionall y, at the university level the number of student 
teachers declined; paralleling'^he Recline in' the number of 
both graduate and undergraduate enrollments'. ' 

At both the university and county levels, the' late - 1 
seventies - early eighties period was characterized by increased 
fiscal stringency. ■ , . 

2.5.2. Objectives '* *' " ' 

•• The objectives of the Western Teacher Education Center 
were somewhat different during the late seventies than during' 
the early-years of the center. In*1970 the otvjeqtives'of £he ' 
center almost completely .foqussed on the supervision and train- 
ing of student teachers. By 1980,^ there was a dramatic shift 
in objective^ evident in the -following statements from the 
1978-79 and 1979-80 annual " repprts : "The goal of the Western 
Teacher Education Center is to enhance the professional develop- 
ment of teachers and administrators." in order to fulfill ' 
this go'alV wrote .the coordinator, the center needed "an 
organized ,\comm it ted pre-service program'.* Pre-service and 



in-service arJJ^jound ,firaether in a successful center operation, 
and despite the expanding staff .development function, student 
teachers .will receive the support ^^c coordinator and coopera- 
ting t^^fiers • " • ■ 9 o 

'The coordinator went' on *to list ^ight specific goals for 
the center's 1*980-81 school year,: - c > . \j* - " 

1. Maintain or increase '.participant satisfaction 
with the" center program/ © 

2,. Broacten and render frfore usable a* common conceptual 
frpie of reference Qn teaching r and ."learning , k 

3. Continue to be' a force*£or~ prof essional" job satisfaction, 

4. Continue the creation and spread ;of instructional 
^ideas, center and cqi&ty^wide. ' « 

5. Maintain a 'high level of supervisory contact with 
student teachers, -qf****^ 

6. Remain sensitive to the concept of education for all 
children. J[ ^ < 

7. L?ok f or opportunities for teachers tq< contribute 
tp the profession as a whole, 

8. Act as a liaison between ~tKe university and Hanburg^ 
County. ' \ > 

Note^that only one of the "eight gbals listed above focus'ses' 

C 

exclusively on student teachers!* , " ~~" 

2.5.3. Key Persons $ • 

Due to the age of the Western Teacher Education Center-, * . 

there had been more turnover in key/personnel than in other, 

newer centers/settings. Of course? Carter and 4 McPfcietson were 

no longer at the university. Some facility including' Hartney 

• ^ „ *^** 

were still at the River's Landing^Camptajs, in 1980; Goldman 

continued .a^ Qirector of OFE with JEst^lr Kanter as Associate * * 
Director . 9 *~ 

One change in "Key Persons" significant to Bob Hamper was 
that in 197 5 one layer .pf Bureaucracy v^s eliminated J at OFE. 

Up until "the time Huberman lefts* OFE, elementary coordinators 

■ * •* « >~ 

reported -to wher rather than to the director. Harper- preferred * 
reporting directly to Goldman without tjie intermediate layer. 
"It's fetter that way . * 
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At the county level, the man who played an important 
part in the founding of the centers, the assistant «to the, ' 
associate superintendent, remained the county "boss" of the 
coordinators until 1979. In 1979, there was a reorganization 
and the coordinators^were to report directly to a' supervisor 
° f S W f develo P ment who ' in turn, reported to the former 
"boss" of the coordinators. Similar to his boss, the 5 new 
supervisor of staff ^teVelopment was very supportive o,f the 
centers and in fact offered a workshop through one of the 
centers. 

* > • . 

Otherwise there 'was a great deal of stability in county - 
personnel, principals, and teachers. Over' the years, ninety 
of Harper's student teachers "graduated" from the center and 
went on to teach and assume leadership positions in the county 
schools, thus increasing support and forming a growing network 
of center enthusiasts. 

In 1979-1980, the center received a graduate assistant. . 
Prior to thig^time the Secondary Coordinator, Vatti Lang^\ 
had had a graduate assistant to aid her in student' teacher 
supervision. At the 'end of 1978-1979, La*ig told Goldman she 
no longer -needed a graduate assistant. Harper immediately 
contacted Goldman and convinced him to hire a part-time, 
assistant for the Western Teacher Education -Center. This 
assistant would also help the Bastern Center coordinator 
and would work on in-service" activities . Gp2,dman agreed 
with Harper's rationale; Harper hir%d an assistant who had 
taught at a Northeastern. Stats' Model School' with him prior to 
the time he lived in Hanburg County. . - ^ 

Focussing on communication, among key persons, Harper. ^ 
interacted most frequently with Roselli, the coordinator of 
•the Extern Elementary Teacher Center .and much less frequently 
wit*} Lang, the secondary teacher center coordinator. Although 
he did- speak occasionally ^itft Debra Anrfonberg , the Cardon 
County coordinator, his only contact with other coordinators 
was at OFE meetings and events. 
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Harper estimated* that he spdk^. with Goldman about once 
* * < 

a week, and had contact with the college of education about 

three or \ four- times a week. This contact was primarily with 

faculty in thd reading and methods areas. Turning to contact 

with* his Hanbutf^ supervisor, Les Jones, Harper described Les 

as very -much like Goldman: ♦ laissez-faire in terms of what. 

Harper wanted to do and very supportive of Harper's ideas and 

style. "They (Goldman and* Jones) are sopositive. It's ' 

incredible." Harper reported "to Jones periodically about 

ongoing and future activities: "*'l^ll tell him - here's what 

we're doing next year and he'll *gfc over' the list tith me'and 

o.'k. it.* 

2.5.4- Resource Changes • 

Data on resourcing 'for the Western Elementary Teacher — ; 
Center were limited. Accprding to the coordinator, there were 
few changes in resources over the years with two exceptions. 
First, the center mbved to a new physical location durinq' 
the 1980-81 school year. Its new locale was a medium-sized 
office off of the large and well-equipped media center of an 
open space elementary 'school. (The space was much smaller 
than that of the Cardon\county center.) The Western center 
also had a long bookcase for its own library and materials. 

he bookcase was located in the media center right next to 
tpe teacher center , of f ice doorway. Secondly, the center added 
an assistant whose salary was paid for completely -by the 
college of education. J 

On the following pages are 4 the Western Elementary '• \ 
197^-1980 biidqet' and the entire IJanburg County teacher v 
center 'budget. (Note th^t the formal budget does not reflect 
the e*ffect$ve sharing arid pooling^of resources on the part 
of the Eastern and Western Elementary Teacher Centers.)- . 

N * 

- . . * 
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Table 2-12 Western Elementary 1979-1980$, Budget 



Eastern State University Budget 

Communications Course - 

Books, etc. for resource room (apprbx.) 

Conference fees and 'expenses for center 

faculty fc - / 

Consultants v ^ 
In-servic^ workshops 
personality Differences Workshops 
MATE/MASCQ Memberships v ■ - 

Substitutes f or^conf erences, workshops', etc 

^ Coordinator's travel 

Equipment 

Miscellaneous (filnjf; etc.) 

Hanburg County Budget 

Office expenses (.supplies, m^J^rials) 
"Postage (through May 31, 19^0) 
Telephone (through May 31, 1980) 
Travel (through 4 May 31, 1980) 



/ 

Eastern State Salaries 

f Half Coordinator's Salary' 
Center Assistant Salary 

Fringes 



County Salaries f 
Half-time Secretary ^ 
. Fringes 0 % - 



$ . 856 
382, 

\ 978,, 
36"5 
327, 
550, 
7, 

1,365, 
115, 
12, 
81, 
$5,035, 



$ 324, 
13*3, 
297, 
S74, 

$1',33Q, 



$11,969, 
6,000. 

507, 
$18*476, 



$4,119, 

348. 
$4,467, 



00 

Q O 

46 
00 
36 
00 

00 
50 
50 
20 
01 



10 
.4 5 
96 
_65 
16 



00 
00. 

60 
60 



00 

50 
50 



r *" 
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Budget for the Three Hanburg Teacher Centers 



o 



Combined salaries of three TEC coordinators ^ 

Salary of half-time. TEC assistant coordinator \ 

Fringe benefits for the three TEC coordinators * 

Fringe benefits for k the half-time TEC assistant 
'/coordinator 

Combined salaries of three TEC secretaries 

Fringe benefits for the three TEC .secr'etaries 

Office. .Expense (Postage, -Phone, Supplies, Travel)- 
Combined TEC's 

Resources (Conference fees, equipment, books, etc.) 

Consultant services (78-79} 

Substitute teachers (7-8-79) 

TOTAL TEC (3^ coordinators and 3 secretaries) 



Hanburg 
County 
$35*906.04 



• 

^,12 ,358. 00 
1,045.49 

3,926.43* 



Eastern 
State . 
$35., 90*1 .04 

6,000.00 



507.60 



10,750.00 
4,470.00 
5,280.00 



Total , 
71,812.08 

6,000.00 

6, ,075. 29 




3,926.43 
10,750.00 
4,470.00 
5,280.00 



$59.311.25 $62,913.64 $122,224.89 
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,2.5.5. Activities 

Pre-service . The Western Elemeifcary Teacher Center. had 
forty student teachers during the' 1979-1980 school ye^r. The 
coordinator averaged 1.5 observations per student teacher per 
week. t Additionally, he held thirty seminars for student teachers 
during the year. An innovation in this area was a three-day 
in-depth workshop on classroom management, planning, and the 
analysis of "teaching. The coordinator followed-up observations 
with conferences which were usually between the student teacher 
and coordinator.. ,„ ^ ■ 

Jn-service .~ The center offered only one course during 
the 19^-1980 school year. (Five teachers participated.) 
Offering only one course reflected the^ nearing saturation point 
of teachers in schools which had been center members for twelve 
or so years. However , aj^uch larger number of center teachers 
attended conferences/or meetings. The center paid fot 4 5*5 
substitute days for .center teachers. Conferences ranged from 
the gifted and talented to the early childhood areas. 

The Western Center 'joined with the Eastern Center in 
offering six one-shot non-credit seminars, held from 4-6 pm. 
A total of 80 teachers attended seminars; 30 of these 80 
were from the- Western Center. The topics of the six seminars 
were as follows: Cooperative Learning Strategies of Teams; 
Games'and Tournaments; Teachers Writing for Publication; Card- 
board Carpentry; Strategies for Mainstreaming; Carefe^ Options 
Within the Field of Education; Research Findings Related to 
Classroom TeacJrlTT^ Both college of education faculty an<i * 
teachers "facilitated the seminars." The , center also had a 
Personality Differences Workshop at -which 16 cooperating teachers 
joined student teachers. Finally, the center hired ten" con- 
sultants during' the year to serve teacher n<§eds.. Consultants 
were almost all from' the university. 

The center also offered a wide array of material resources. 
A collection of approximately 1,300 volumes was available to 
all Hanburg County teachers. 
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Other activities . The Western Center advisory, council • 
met two times during 1979-1980. The council provided feed- t 
back, reviewed evaluation questionnaire results and budget, 
discussed program proposals, and played "an important role as 
a communications link to the schools," 

The assistant to 'the coordinator served as editor for " 
the center'^ newsletter The Catalyst , (There were three issues 
during 1979-1980, ) She also worked with the Eastern coordi- 
nator in putting together a publication for student teachers* 

.and_re.gular. teachers .en.ti.fcled. r ~"-The- Hat v -Rack-, " a compendiQm 

of craft knowledge. These publication activities were new to the 
center with the addition of the assistant coQrdinator who had the 
time to devote to this work. Table 2-14 summarizes the activities 
2.5.6, Interorganizational Dynamics 

Conflict and consensus . Based on limited access to data 
sources in this county, the^only change in the conflict area 
seemed to be greater disharmony between teachers and administra- 
tors during .the time of the study as compared with the earlier 

years of the center. : * 
• * 

* !_*_ In terms of c onflicting ideas, the secondary level Hanburg 

^ T - 

"coordinator differed in many ways from the elementary level 
coordinators. The three coordinators recognized these 
differences and respected c one anotherl 

Where there might 'theoretically have been some evidence 
of domain dissensus between the two, elementary centers in 
Hanburg County, there was, in fact, strong evidence of domain 
consensus. The two elementary coordinators pooled resources 
to offer more to their teachers than a single budget could t 
provide. They worked together closely. Each respected the 
other and his or her own style. ; 

Viewing relations between the county and the college of 
education, there appeared to be no conflict. There wa,s no s 
N . evidence of formal frequent interactions between college and 
county personnel; the OFE 'director met at least twice a year 
with the Hanburg supervisor of staff development, usually to, 
discuss a topic of pressing interest (e.g., rotation talks). 
\Tfiere was homophily between the OFE director aftd his. Hanburg 
County counterpart which facilitated their interactions. 
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.Table 2-14 Western Hanburg Center Activities 1979-1980 ^ 

~7 »"* 

Pre-Service Activities 

Supervision of 40 student teachers (including 1.5 
observations per week and conferences for student 
teacher's) . 

Thirty seminars (including three-dav workshop on 
classroom management, planning, and analysis of 
teaching and multi-mode Methods from craft knowledge) '. 

In-Service Activities >. 

One graduate course (with enrollment of five). 

Provision of funds for t^her^participation at conferences 
or meetings (including 45*5 substitu-te days for teachers). 

Six seminars (all of which were 'one shot and sponsored ' 
„ . ]° int ly by the Eastern and Western Centers; a total-. 

of 30 western Center teachers attended durinq the 
year) . . 

\ . 

Personality Differences Workshop (with an attendance 
• of 16 cooperating teachers and student teachers) . 

Provision of consultants (almost all of whom were- from * 
the university) . 

Provision of library of 1300 volumes. 

Individual teacher problem-solving. 

Research Activities 

Encouragement of individual teacher's research 'interests . 

Work with individual* teachers on seminar papers and 
dissertations . 

Encouragement of action research by student teachers 
and cooperating teachers. 

Other Activities * * 

Publication and dissemination of The. Catalyst , a newsletter 

Publication with the Eastern Center of The Hat Rack , 

a compendium of craft knowledge for beginning teachers. 
Advisory council meetings. 
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Bargaining and exchange . With the details^ of the three 
centers' budgetary arrangements hammered % out twelve years agoT 
ther*e was no indication until June 1981 of ohgoing negotiations. 
The onls^hange was the moyement of a graduate assistant position 
devoted to^p^e-service at the secondary center to a totally 
in-service position based art tfce Western Elementary Center. 
This change came at a time of^increased .budget; cu*k§ at the 



county level and probably^lielp^d to heighten county awareness 
of. the center's heavier in-s&rvice focus and the college of 
education's commitment to assisting the county in this area. 

* Knowledge transfer . focussing pn the Western Elementary 
Teacher Center, the predominant flow of knowledge seemed to 
be from the center 'to the classroom and from classroom to 
classroom via" the center. However, there was firm evidence of 
a direct flow of knowledge from the coordinator to a college 
of education faculty member's teaching and publications. 
In terms of knowledge types, craft knowledge and technical 
knowledge ~were prevalent- at the center. Very- little "pure" 
or "traditional"' research knowledge was evident. Rather the 
transfer of knowledge at the center involved a blend of prac- 
tice and theory, based upon the coordinator's own "ideology 
of teaching (see Multi-Mode serial). The coordinator 
observed that new "knowledge" -was acquired most easily by 

m 

teachers when they saw a tool th^t worked. This observation 
was grounded in the coordinator's practice as well as in his 
reading- of Gage's book on Teachers Make A Difference .. The 
coordinator noted the great power of a tool in effecting 
change in teachers. 

About two years ago, the coordinator gave a seminar on 
multi-motte teaching tQ center school teachers and student 
teachers. He estimated that in one-third of the center school 

fccfssrooms, teachers were ufeing approaches* covered in that 
/seminar*. #Additioncri.ly'f r partly as a result of a workshop the 
coordinator gave for the county and partly as a Result of « 
student- teachers being hired to teach in non-center . schools , 
teachers^in non-center schools ^ere using multi-mode concepts. 
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Another knowledge transfer role of the coordinator was ' 
evident in his "mentor" relationships "with cooperating teachers. 
. He sometimes, prodded teachers about their continuing education. 
Once center teachers* were enrolled in graduate seminars, he 
often worked with them on seminar papers. For instance, one 
of the coordinator's brightest student teachers who was 
jcurrently a teacher in the center's new school— setting "planned 
to do two seminar papers with Harper while he worked on a 
graduate degree at the River's Landing Campus. 

0vera11 ' th e most common type of . knowledge ^be.ing.^pnunujii- . 
•cated at the Western Teacher Center was craft knowledge. 
Twenty-one out of twenty-three pages of The Hat- Rack , the joint 
Eastern and Western Teacher Center publication, were devoted 
to craft knowledge or a compilation of helpful hints "from 
seasoned teachers to beginners." The last two pages of the 
book contained a listing of resource books' including Farmer's 
Almanac , The Mammoth Book of Word Games , and Teaching without 
Tears. Bloom's Taxonomy seemed to be the only example of a 
traditional research- type book. 

Similarly, the balance of craft knowledge in the Western 
— - Eiemerrtaxy -eenter-'s newsletter, The Catalyst was quite heavy. 

The editor Invited teachers to share their ideas and techniques 
in The Catalyst . Seven of the ten pages of the first issue, 
eonsisted-.of brief reports on successful techniques/activities 
from the center teachers. The eighth page, an announcement or 
"catch-all" page contained a list of three books recommended 
by- center teachers: Elementary Science Experiments , 72 Ways 
To Ha ve Fun With My Mind , and Comprehensive Joy ( a series of 
reading games, etc.). The ninth page of The Catalyst contained 
^ v a brief commentary by Harper on the effectiveness of Multi- 
Mode teaching strategies. "For information about .Multi-Mode 
teaching contact Bob Harper or teachers in your bbilding who 
have trj^d i,t." Finally, the last page was devoted to an' 
^ announcement of the National Association of^jTcacher Educators' 
acceptance, of a presentation^ Hanburg elementary center 
teachers 'as we] 1 as a poem by a center school 'fifth gra'der. 
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2,5 ; 7. Barriers :- - Current? Hanburg Wes-tairn, Elementary Ceriter 
Operations - 

There were very f ev/ barriers to the current operations 
of th6 .Wester-ri Hamburg Elementary Center. The key barrier 
was an environmental one: it was a time of increasing fiscal 
stringency for both the county and the college of education. 

Only one organizational- type barrier was present. This 
barrier, the time of day during which courses were scheduled, 
affected the enrollment of graduate courses and seminars • given 
-through the center. ' ^ / 

The brief ' table below summarizes these factor(s. 

Table 2-15 Barriers: Current Hanburg Wester Elementary Center 
Operations * 



Item 



Variable # 



Institutional Effects 



Fiscal stringency 
I / 

Course and seminar 
scheduling 




Budget cutting leading to 
instability of funding 

Potential barrier to 
^enrollment/support of 
• teachers ' , - 



2.5.8* Facilitators : Current Hanburg Western Elementary 
Center Operations 

There were many more facilitators than^ barriers to the 
operations of the Western Elementary Center.. Perhaps the 
mosjl important facilitator -'was the presence of many strong for- 
mal and informal linkages betw^en^the county and the college 
of education.. Additionally, the coordinator had developed a 
network of -supporters in center as well as ^non-center schools 
in the county ♦ This network consisted of former graduates of 
the cdfcter who were hired to teach in county schools as' well 
as of teachers who participated in .workshops given by the 
coordinator. These informal linkages heightened both percep- 
tions of the center's benefits as well <as -county -wide support 
. for the center. 
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" * fAhother facilitating factor^came about as a result 3f the' 

* high environmental turbu lence ^t the college of education., 
Wh$n Ann fiuberman's line was removed from J3FE and given to the 

pearly childhood/elementary department r ^here no longer was an 
' Associate Director-ef OFE for Elementary Education. Instead 
a junior faculty member was to serve as Daytime, #fcaison 'to 
OFE,^ thus removing a layer o'f bureaUcracy^t QFE anci facili- 
tating direct interaction betweeti the OFE-director and the 
[Coordinator. ^ t , v 1 

, Therd was also a strong perception of benefits both on the 
part of the county. and on the part^rf the "college of education. 

* 'This perception of benefits on • the part of both organizations 

led to administrative support and institutional "priority for 
the centers . o m r 

Also contributing to support of the centers was stability 
o£*key personnel at the county a ^J^^he college of education. 
* Turning sto the center, Har^r had served as coordinator since 
1970 arrtd had developed- strong networks of county and college 
of education contacts over the years, which led .'to a' bi story 
of collaboration betweeft cpordinator and teachers as well as 
-between the county and the college. 

As in the early days of. the Hanburg center, domain con- 4 
o ^nsus continued. ^Due^to the small county budget for staff 
deve lopment, fc heye wtfs.no conflict over the Increasing in- 
service- focus of 9 the Hanfcurg centers. . 0 

A number of characteristics of the coordinator facilitated 
the operations of the center. Very significant was the ^strong 
, hqjffophily between the coordinator and'-couiyfiTT^acher^i^ * 
fHarper «had been ,a county teacher hijnself prior to serving as /L 
'coordinator .?) This ;homQphily as/we^l: as 'the ideology of the > 
coordinator^ facilitated the teacHer; Central ity ^of the center 
and the strong teacher support' f or" the/center*. These charac- 
to^istics also- reinforced the coordinator's responsiveness to 
^county teachers whtfch also contributed to .the maintenance and 
growth of the center as well as^tu the variety of center 
KTtivities. ' 'J ' " ./ ^ 
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ihe organizational characteristic of loose coupling pr 
weak linkage's tp the county\jand college of education facili-' 
ta ted .the coordinator 's autonomy and allowed for his respon- 
siveness to teacher needs. The -support of the^OFE director ^ 
also' strengthened the coordirtator * s effectiveness and ability 
to respond to the concerns of Hanburg teachers. 

Finally/ the change toward a heavier weighting of in- 
service objectives (goal change)' 'of the center reflected 
increased responsiveness^ to county' needs and^f legibility in " 
college* of education collaboration with the county.. 'Accompanyr- 
ing this change toward more of an in-service, focus was a 
concomitant broadening ■ of \tliej definition of iri-servi.ce from -it? 
earlier concern with training student teacher supervisors to 
a new. concern with meeting' the professional development needs 
of center teachers. These changes broadened "the range of ' ^ 
center' activities and strengthened .teacher and county support 
for the centeni the center assumed more acti vities centr al to* 
teachers and, thus, , added to the stability and longevity of the 
center. 1 



Table 2-16 Facilitators ^Current 'Hanburg Western Elementary 
Center Operations * 



Item 



Variable T 



Institutional Effect 



Qharacteristics of 
Organization 

S-ferota formal and 
inf^>^pal linkages 



Change in role of 
elementary liaison* 

Perception qf * 
benefits' 



1 and' 2 



Related- to 
17 and' 20 



Awareness of needs of par- 
ticipating' organizations; 
Perception*/ of benefits; 
Continuation af 'support. 



Contribution tp. commitment 
of participating organiza-r 
tipns. J 
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Table 2-16 Facilitators. . . ( 
Item 



continued) 



Variable # 



Jnstitutional Effect 



Stability of key 
personnel 



History sof colla- 
boration\ 



Domain conVpnsus 



Characteristics o'f 
Coordinator and 
Center 

Homophily 

Responsiveness of 
coordinator 

4 * 

' Loose coupling 
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Continuation of support 
through a sense of pride 
and ownership in the 
center. 

Development of trust and 
respect; Contribution to* 
stability/growth of IOA. 

Agreement on appropriate 
.^Qle.. of . university; 
inthe support and main- 
tenance of interorganiza- 
tional arrangement. 



20 



27 



24 



Variety of objec- 3« and 33 

tives and activities 

Ideology of 18 
Coordinator 



Goal Changes 



42* 



35pport of IOA Leader 29 f\ 
(OFE) ^ • \ 



Continuation of support 
for the IOA; Understanding' 
of other s- 1 needs. > 

Contributes to maintenance/ 
growth of IOA; Supports' 
9 variety of objectives and 
variety of Activities . 

Aids' *in f lexibility^of ' 

^coordinator; Contributes 

to autonomy of^ cpordihator . 
*<■ " * * 

Contributes to -the -fetabi- 

lity^f the IOA.. 

Contributes to teacher 
centrality of center* and 
to the variety of objectives/ 
activities, a 

Contributes' to the "stability 
of the IOA., 

Contributes tp effectiveness 
of 'Coordinator. N - 




3. OUTCOMES , - 

3.1, OUTCOMES FOR )THE OFFICE OF FIELD EXPERIENCES - 

3 . 1 . 1 . ^dividual-level Outcomes . 
Increments in individual status or power . This study did^ 

not? focus directly on this type of increment* However-, data . 

from focussed discussions revealed some power enhancement 

through linking school districts with the university, especially 

where a coordinator was the primary linkage between the two 

organizations. Boundary role personnel (coordinators and IOA 

staff) provided clear evidence of an increase in the number of 

personal linkages , (contacts) which, in turn, aided their 

ef f ectiverress. 0 

Increments in individual capacity . Coordinators fdlt that 

they were in a good position to acquire and transmit craft*. 

knowledge. They exhibited a great respect fpr schools a?fcl 

^"^schQois people. ' Additionally, they displaced a realization 

of a shift in we!lgh;ting from primarily a pre-service orientation ' . 

to a Heavier emphasif on an in-service orientation. In terms 

of personal and professional growth coordinators received support 

through* informal exchange of ideas through staff meetings. 

^Individual cosfcs or negative outcomes . Certainly there 

was some stress experienced by Coordinators engendered by dual 

organizational memberships. However, «some "coordinators seeihed 

J able to cope with this sfcs^ss well. Likewis^, some coordinators 

were ,better able to £ope with the ambiguity and autonomy inherent 

in their roles.. Contrastingly, one the factors contributing 

£& a •coordinator 1 s resignation wa-s the lack^of a clear-cut, 

r 0 
orderly role. \ , • . 

3.1.2. Organization- level Outcomes — 
Increments in -organizational power or status . At the 

university level, there. was definitely a dftprea&e ih the power 
arid status of the departments * vis-a-vis OFE. This -was counter- 

* .balanced, however, by the interorganizational arrangement's 
provision and enhancement of fiel.d support* Thrbugh servir?!j as 

/ the linking unit between the field and thfe~ college of education, 
% OFE increased its power and- status. 
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At J:he school building level, there was some evidence 
at the Hanburg site that teafchers received enhancement 
through recognition of, teachers as professionals. Additionally ^ 
the IOA seemed to provide status enhancement for center schools.. 

At the county level, data was only*available in'cardon 
Cotinty. There the status of the county was "enhanced through 
recognition "of a rural county through the university ^connection : -\ 
the IOA brought the county "into the mainstream of what is ^ 
going on in education." ■ t 

. Interorganizational linkage . 'These outcomes, changes in 

the patterns of inter 9J5^nizatipnal_ linkages/, wejrel. qyitfi. 

. evident. There was less direct departmental linkage with the 
school systems as a result; of the IOA. ■ In fact, the IOA 
provided the college of education with a centralized, regular- 
ized structure «f£r access to field settings and allowed the 
departments to concentrate on their .teaching and research 
missions. % " 

School districts, too, received a structure for 
access. Here-, the direct linkage to^the university 
aided in the recruitment and seJLect;ion of new teachers and in 
the provision of needed in-service. The IOA in one site-g Cardon 
County, even resulted in outcomes for the general community * 
in the form of increased linkages with parent volunteers for 
the school system. Finally,' in the Hanburg site there were 
increased linkages" among 5 center schools and especially among 
easterly county and- western caunty" elementary schools. 

There were also increased linkages among district members 
of OFE due to contacts among coordinators. For instance, during 
1980-81 there were teacher visitations betw < e^n the Bettner 1 
and Hanburg districts. 

Institutional capacity . Examining, the college level, an 
important outcCme of the IOA for the university was the provision ' 
of stabjrii-ty and relative continuity. , The IOA provided- increased 
outreach opportunities for the college as well* as a centralized 
supervisory structure for the college's student" teachers.. 
~Tinally, the IOA was an excellent mechanism for collecting and ' 
transmitting county feedback on the educational program of the 
college. * ^ 
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IOA outcomes were evident in*'theprovision of new^personnel 
and other resources (materials, laminating, videotape (Equipment) 
for schools arid, particularly, in the enhancement of teacher- 
recruitment and selection. The^re was also, according to coor- 
dinators, £n expansion of teacher repertoire and, in one setting 
development of a support system for teachers and ideas. 

N - Moving. to ^financial otitcomes, the college received^ locales 
•for teacher training as a part of a ^formal exchange and;— also 
the provision' of field space for university • course^ , workshop*, 

-§n<L supervision^.^ The_ sch^ fiscal 

resources^in such forms as graduate assistant salary equipment, 
conference fees and professional memberships f or /t^^rhers . 

There were also changes in institutional climate as a 
result of the IOA". In at least one school district, a key 
district -person reported an enhancement of the district* 
perspective through' scholarly knowledge and an "internalization 
or a scholarly perspective." And in another school district, 
several teachers ,§nd the coordinator reported a change in ±he 
school building climate as a result of the centeg^^There was 
'a "shift JCn the production norm to 3 more intellectual 
level, a sharing climate,' and a greater f reeaom *to talk about 
ideas and dissent." . § 

Capacity changes occurred in three main areas:' knowledge 
acquisition capacity, institutional problem-solving, A and 
capacity to compete. At'the university, there was increased 
knowledge about field needs and an increased advantage in field 
placements through the IOA. At district levels, very strong 
capacity changes were evident. There was immediate access to 
information through the coordinators. In at least two district 
settings, ^thexe was support^ for teacher^ doing research and 
continuing their education, with an emphasis on one-to-oryp . 
support in the Hanburg district and group support (a research 
network) in the Cardon district 4 /* 1 - 

A major capacity enhancer at the district level was the- ' 
provision through the IOA of additional personnel, knowledge, and 
material resources/ The IOA enhanced district awareness of resource 
acquisition opportunities - an awarenes/ which aided -district 

4b 
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'or teacher problem, solving, depending upon the, district and 
the pattern of linkages of the specific IOA. The IOA even 
contributed to a capacity increase fTTthe community sector 
in 'one setting where a center provided a workshop for parent 

volunteers. 
* 

In terms of capacity t^> compete, the IOA helped school 



districts, in selecting and recruiting the best new teachers • 
and facilitated centralized recruitment on-site. The IOA 
also helped the college of education through an increase in 
recruitment for graduate courses ^nd off -campus programs, 
provision of a fielc3-based lociis for graduate courses and 
provision of feedback from schools people. 

Institutional practice^ improvement . Outcomes in the 
•practice improvement area were limited due to the constraints 
* of this study which -did not involve classroom observation 
or access to large numbers of Eastern State teachers.' The * 
data did reveal approximately eight examples which could 
contribute to practice improvement through the IOA: 
•Increase in intervisitations among schools 

• attendance at courses,, workshops 

• provision of consultants , - . 

\ • "inorg competent cooperating teacher^' (Huberrtian study 
and coordinator, district personnel observations) \ 

" • provision oi professional membership f ees^ and conference 
fees ' * o 

•.increase in teachers concern with ideas and techniques 

. ' • provision of newsletters with craft and technical 
knowledge *-^ 0 t ' 

• provision of feedback for the "college of education 
curriculum and proposed changes 

• There were some interesting variations in practice, improvement . 

outcomes across ^sites. Focussed discussions, with Cardon County" * 

teachers and observations at t4ie center there revealed heavy . 

teacher usage of the center in terms of materials and equipment 

.and little usage of the center in .terms of iiadiyiclual teachet 

problems-solution efforts.^ There was also°no evidence of 

increased^ cpnv£rsations about ideas and techniques among teachers 

who did not supervise student teachers. 'Teachers in ; the Cardon 

County IOA primarily viewed the center-^ as a place to laminate . 
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or acquire materials and to help »with student teachers. 
Further, teachers in the schools which had, just rotated into 
IOA membership had little idea about the range of benefits. 
Explanation of these findings- probably could be found in the 
young age of this particular IOA as well as its environmental 
setting, which rewarded the service of district-wide rather 
than individual teacher needs. * ^ 

Institutionalization . Viewing the three IOA patterns of 
institutionalization in Table 3-1 reveals that the 
OFE level exhibited the greatest degree of 

institutionalization and stability. This level consisted' of 

five separate iqterorganizational arrangements linked by monthly 

meetings of representatives. The arrangements themselves 

involved a multiplexity of linkages. In the financial area, 

a stable' sum, the same amount in recent years, was allocated to 

the OFE level, "in terms of core function, OFE placed and supervise 

student teacher^ 'in the field. Contributing also to its 

stability was its relation to needed outreach programs and grass 

roots support vital to a university in these times of declining 

f iscar 'support . In its more than fourteen-year history, OFE has 

survived "bloodshed" ov#r its first director's power struggles with 

the college of education's departments, numerous acting directors 

of OFE ahd numerous deans of the college of _§dj*£ation. Again 

faced with a turbulent college of education environment/ 
## . * 

OFE (with no ^budget increases for inflation)- and the college , were 
njeetifig yet another challenge at the close of this study. 

The Cardon County and %'Hanburg; County IOAs exhibited 
slightly differing patterns *of institutionalization. In^terms 
of core function, the Cardon County IO^Jwas considered more 

•core -to the district organization while the Hanbtirg County IOA* * , 
was considered mo^e core to the schools organizations. Usage 
patterns varied *in> the same irt*nner; Cardon County admyistrators 
both irf number and intensity utilized the center more 'than 

* tjieir Hamburg County counterparts. « 

Focussing* on institutional competition , *the Hanburg County 
centers £^ced no similar competition. However, Cardon County had 
limited competition in the problem-solving ^rena from a federal 
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Table 3-1 Degree of Institutionalization': Eastern State Site 
Supporting Conditions, f 



Considered a core function . * 

• within local schools 

• within the college/univer- 
sity department or faculty 

Used on a regular or daily basis 

Provides benefits/payoffs to: 

• school administrators 

• teachers 

• university staff 

• Teacher Center staff 

_ Outperforms or eliminates com- 
peting practices 

Receives support from: 

P district administrators 

• school build^jig admins. 

• 'college/university admins. 
, and deans 

• state-letfel* administrators 
Passage Completion 

Achieves stable finding source 

Functions performed are certified 
by: - 

• school authorities * 

• college/university auths. 

Supply and maintenance provided 
for 

Organizational status is* formally, 
established in regulations • 

• within school district 

• within university 
Cycle Survi val 

Survives annual budget cycles 

Not weakened by departure or 
introduction ~bf new staff 

Achieves widespread^ use 

• in school district , ► 

• in department , faculty of 
univearsity/coAlege . 

• in State 

*formal governance document exists 
£k. = don't know 
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project staffed by some teachers at a school near tKe center. 
The Cardon County center did outclass this competition in the 
range and continuity of services it offered as well as the 
talents of its coordinators in identifying and meeting county 
needs. \^ 

Both sites were incorporated as separate items in their* 
districts 1 yearly budget cycles. Both have survived 'district 
budget cuts which eliminated such items as driver education 
from district^budgets". ' And both had firm and clear agreements 
between the university and district regarding specific fiscal 
exchanges. Additionally and Very significantly, Cardon County 
had a detailed formal' governance -document signed by both 
district and university officials. This document also allowed 
for a one-year notification period prior to the dissolution 
of 1 the agreement - a provision helpful to the stability of 
the arrangement. 

There was an ^additional and interesting tfafoss-site 
difference on the Criterion of survival of n^w staff. The 
OFE, Cardon County site and several Hanburg sites survived, at 
the least, several different leaders. However, one Hanburg 
site had a coordinator who reported that if he and the 
secretary departed, the center would no longer exist. 

Turning 'to usage patterns* there was clear evidence • - 
regarding widespread usage in school districts. Widespread 
usage m in terms of student * -teacher" placement and supervision 
functions also existed in college of education departments, 
^pwever, in the knowledge ^acquisition area, faculty reported 
little evidence of acquisition and incorporation of new or* 
craft knowledge generated in* the field.* Rather, their 
primary usage of knowledge from the field jwas- that related to 
feedback on methods courses or new .curriculum such as a 
revised special education curriculum. » Toward the close of the 
study there was an indication of a routinization of OFE's 
feedback role-in curriculum -development at the elementary 
education, level. — 
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*There was evidence of the incorporation of^ "Multi-Mode" 
"-techniques in a graduate methods training course and in a 
faculty publication. 
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There were several additional indications of routinization ' 

and 'institutionalization which were not reported on the 

- institutionalization tableV x All"- the Hanburg teacher centers 

1 had regularly published riewsletfter'fe which were distributed to 

teacher , OFE staff, and some coupty administrators. Every 

teacher center in Cardon and Hamburg Counties had one formal 

» 

involvement (advisory council,^ operating^ committee or policy 
board) with regular meetings and regular membership consisting * 
of representatives of participating drgajiizations. *. 

Integration -in school activities in 1 Cardon County provided 

evidence of routinization- of *IOA operations.' .Furthermore, in 

J J 

Cardon County, integration of the .coordinator in district activities 
enlarged the focus of the IOA.* Recently the coordinator reported 
to an OFE meeting that as,* & result of her work in bridging, 
the county had asked her tf^handle student orientation matters 
in the fall. 

Finally, the rotation policy provided strong indications of 
institutionalization at both the OFE and county levels. The^ 

. rationale behind rotation of school memberships in the IOAs 
was basically two-pronged: Rotation of schools allowed new 
schools to partake of the IOAs 1 benefits and allowed past 
school members a respite from the responsibilities of student 
teacher supervision. In each setting, the county or schools 
seemed to initia\e discussion of rotation.** And in each 
setting, enough benefits accrued to the university - stability 
of the arrangement; provision of -new candidates for graduate 

'courses; enlargement of the structure 1 for access - that 

OFE agreed to regular rotation of school memberships. .Thus, 

this routine movement ,in*and out of center membership served 

to help ensure continuity of the IOAs by the' infusion of new' 

members which contributed -to maintaining the balance of benefits 

among participating organizations in the IOAs. 

^Schedules of meeting, type of members-, and role of members, 
varied within and across sites. % 
**Each county differed slightly ip terms' of balance toward one 
or the other rationale. For instance, in Hanburg County ( 
the rotation idea took on political overtones. Several more 
rural schools in less wealthy areas vociferously asked for * 
membership in the IOA; See the rotation serial. 
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3.2. OUTCOMES FOR THE CARDON -COUNTY CENTER - ' 
3 . 2 • 1 . Individual Level 'Outcomes 

4 ^ Increments in individual status or power . There seemed 
to be an increased sense of professionalism among teachers 
related to the center. *More -dramatic than this increase was 
the increase in status reported by a county administrator as 
a result of her conneatibn -With the college of education. 

In the area of linkages, *a number of 4 outcomes were evident 
Student teachers experienced increases in linkages to practi- 
tioners as well a^ to peers' at the building level. (These ? 
linkag.e.§ were especially important because they gave them ' 
access to more than one model.) The coordinator reported 
many % linkages to county and state educators. And county 
personnel who already ha<£ linkages to the college reported 
that these linkages were strengthened and routinized through 
Jthe centej£^ » K > ^ 

Increments' in individual capacity . A^ a result of the 
center , individual teachers had access to consultants, inter- 
yisitations, conferences, professional memberships, courses 
on-site, a research network, materials (including an extensive 
library arid equipment,- especially laminating equipment) . 
Individual teacher, informants most often reported use of the" , 
laminating equipment ais.an important center benefit for 
themselves. 

Individual cooperating teachers ha^d the opportunity to 
observe new practices and -pick up new ideas through the pre-' 
sence of student teachers, demonstrating skills acquired.^at the 
college and through work with, the .coordinator . A county admini- 
strator characterized thg effect of the* -student teacher 
presence on Cardon teachers as "a coaxing dp, teachers haye ' ' 
to be on top of ^everything. • • 

Student teachers, of course, had access to the same items 
listed above. Additionally, they benefitted from having the\ 
coordinator as an on-site, supervisor and. facilitator. The 
center allowed them to be exposed to a greater number Of 
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pr^lemrsolving' models. - Additionally., the center's homework 
and parent volunteer programs provided them with enhanced . 
skills and experiences related to homework problems and parent 
% conf erencingv- 

County administrators evidenced llarge increments in their 
problem-solving and practice improvement capacities. Through" 
regular exchange of information with college of education 
representatives at policy board meetings and through frequent' ., 
contact with, the coordinator, both county and college people 
were made aware,of the others needs and problems ' and of the h 
-information or sources of information necessary *to problem-' 
solving. ~ 

In terms of individual faculty members at the college of 
education, the presence of the center allowed them to concen- 
trate* on their individual teaching/research missions while OFE 
and the center handled relations with the field. 

Individual costs or negative outcomes . The ambiguity 
inherent in the coordinator role as well as the ranqe of 
coordinator activities (pre-service , in-service, and special 
programs) could have^d t;o a great deal of stress and "role 
overload" for the coot&inator. Instead, the potential for 
stress and overload was decreased by the support of both the 

ft 

OFE director, and key County persbnnel. 

There was almost no evidence of negative outcomes. The 
only negative" reports were the problem of teacher time and .. , 
energy needed for participation on the operations committee ' 
and the problem of the center utilizing np.ddle school space 
which could have been used for a school classroom.* Both of 
these regorts were counterbalanced by the informant noting " 
that the benefits of the center and the satisfaction of parti- 
cipating irTthe center outweighed these .costs. (Note that 
rotating school membership results- in a sharing of these 
possible burdens.) 4 v 
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3.2.2; Organisational Level Outcomes 

Increments in organi zational power or status . The county 
organization reported the greatest increase in power and sta- 
tus asj result of the center. An administrator noted that 
the university connection brought the rural Cardon County, . 
"into the mainstream of what is going on in education." 

A.t the college of education level, departments los't the 
power to be the direct link to student ".teacher supervision in 
the field but gained more time to devote" Q their primary 
missions. O'fe, of course, gained power through providing ser- 
vices to- the department, linking departments with field 
sites and providing a structure for access to Cardon County. 

Increment s in interorganizational linkage . The center 
provided county, schools and* the county administrations with 
routine 'and regular linkages to the college of education and 
its departments. Through teacher and/or principal membership 
•on the center's operations , commit tee and policy board, Cardon 
schools also increased linkages among the schools themselves >^ 
{These increased contacts were quite evident the- bridging 1 
serial.)/ * . ' * 

The center also brought about increased linkages between 
the .community and, its schools. Both the homework center and 
the parent volunteer program strengthened linkages between- " 
the* center and the community groups as well as fftween parents,, 
schools, and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

'.The university , x too, acquired a .regular 'structure of, * r ' 
access to Cardon County through the presence of the center. 
This became quite important in terms of strengthening linkages 
for outreach programs and -research activities. 

Increments in institutional capacity, . In_the area of 

increases in financial capacity; the existence of the Cardon 
IOA provided additional fiscal resources for the county schools 
in terms of the presence of a coordinator who contributed to 
district , problem-sowing^ and in terms of equipment, materials, 
and substitute day/. The 'college organization also benefitted. 
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financially from the Cardon arrangement: it received space"" 3 ' 
for teacher training on-site and for county-based courses as' 
a part of the formal exchange. . \ • 

Viewing increases in knowledge acquisition capacity, 
both the county and college benefitted from' ^he presence of'- 
the Cardon center. The schools arid the district administra- 
tion "had immediate access to - information or referrals to 
sources of information through the presence .of 'the coordinator. 
Schools also received support for teachers engaged in research; 
the center coordinator had initiated- a research network to 
"provide support for county teachers^involved in graduate 
education and research." Here, the types of knowledge ac- ' 
quired through the center were- primarily technical expertise,.' 
professional development informationr _and problem-solving, 
information (e.g. identification of" a resource person, usually 
a' faculty member) to solve a. particular county-identified 
problem. • . j==- - ' - 

On the college of education side, the. center with its 
linkages to county ana school' organizations allowed the 
college through OFE to garner knowledgT^bout Meld needs and 
to acquire feedback on changes, in academic field-related 
programs. „-<>•. ' 

Focussing on institutional problem-solving, the center 
provided support for building level in-service and for'stud- 

jmts of center schools, with homework problems . ,J Most signifi- 
cantly, as a result of the coordinator 'J .efforts; the* county ' 
moved forward in solving problems related to' the transitions 
among different level schools. The county also received" -* . 
support for local-based? future educators • through the center's ** 
future education group; an important" 6utcome in view. of the " 
county's desire to hire Cardon residents "to teach in the county'' 

_schools. * 

The center algo provided, problefif-r.solving support for the, 
college of education. It served to expedite faculty/s tudent 




research in terms of relations with the county One college 
of education faculty member related how the^Cardon coordinator 
almost miraculously acquired, in a short period. erf time', a 
•number of letters from school and county personnel in support 
•of' a college of education, research, proposal. Jjfhe center also 
was effective fr^f acilitating feedback on college of education 
teacher training, programs. „ ^ f 

Alsc*aiding both the county and' the college of education' 
capacity t|> compete, the center provided a supply of potential 
teachers for Cardon schools on-site as well as a supply of 

» » * 

potential fcnrollees in graduate courses* One center, principal 
confided that one of her teachers was- leaving; the principal 
planned to observe a student -teacher - a potential replacement 
who was/ recommended to her by another center principal. 

Increments in institutional practice improvement , Ih 
this category, the most obvious increments * occurred in practice 
improvement related to bridging* issues. There was also evi-, 
tienae of increased participation in conferehces and meetings 
c andj^ndiretft ^repojts of increased cooperating ' teacher compe- 
.^tpney as a^resfelt of s the center's" activities and resources. 
TaBS»flL-3-2 : and^3-3 list . and provide an overview of individual 

ie Cardon County f 
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Table 3-2 Individual-Level .putcomes for Eastern Site: University 

■ ^ «r 


OUTCOME TYPE ' . . 


Universitv Staff n 


lOA Staff * C 


1. Shifts in Status, 

power ^ ' 


» v * * ■ 
Role/status change for faculty: 

from direct supervision dF student 
teachers in field to center 
supervision V 

4? 


Power enhancement through linking 
district with university 


2. Changes in linkage, 
networking 


Access to field people through 
university field unit 


Increase in number of personal 
linkages „ 
V 


3. Personal and 

Maintenance and 
Growth t 


Receive feedback about what's 
going on in field through field 
unit and students in classes 

* 


Support through regular stfcff meetin« 
exchange of ideas 

* 


4. Financial 
Maintenance 


{ ? 


N/A 
f 


5. Changes in goals, 
objectives 


\ N/A 


• — ^ — : ^ — 

Change from a pre-scrvice focus 
toward an in-service focus 


6. Capacity^Changes 

Knowledge ^ 

Acquisition 

Changes 


LacJ^of new knowledge 
incorporation by faculty * 


• 'Ability to acquire craft knowledge 

- — \\ ' ' .' — 


Problem- 
Solving 
Capacity/ 


Support through coordinator * 
handling field placement problems 


v - 


7. Practice 

Improvements ~ 

-» -r — 1 


Provision of" local training 
facility 

Provision of facilitation for 
research projects 

Provision of feedback on methods 
courses * 


n.a , 


3. Atticude and Value 
Changes 


Respect for scWoT^^people 


Respect for schools, people 4 
* * 
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• Table* 3-2 ^continued) In4ividual-Level Outcomes for Eastern Sitej 

Cardon County 



^sc"s 



Outcome Type 



* Teachers 



Shifts m status* 
powers 



. 2, Changes in linkage,' 
networking 



social recognition by 
college and peers 

sense of orof essionalism 



3. Personal and profes- 
sional maintenance 
and growth 



4 . 



Financial maintenance 
and growth 



Changes in goals, 
oojectives 



6. Capacity changes 

Knowledge 
Acquisition 
Capacity < 



Problem- 
Solving 
Capacity 



*. Practice imorovement 



8. Stockpiling 



• Attitude and Value 
\ - Changes 



source for professional 
on-site in-service 

pursuit of further educa- 
tional training 



meet in-service require- 
ments 



increased motivation^to do 
graduate work 



Student Teacnters * 



reachex Center Staff 



influence with^local 
administrators 

perception of, increased 
local integration 



increase in linkages to (increase in linkages*; 
practitioners county and state edeca? 

increase in linkages to 
peers at the^Jjuilding 
level 



maintenance of esprit 
d'eorps 

access to more than one 
model 



inside track for place- 
ment 



n.a. 



Access to consultants 

Access to Intervisitations 

Access to conferences and 
professional memberships 

"Experience of Mind-Openm<jf H 

Access to free courses 
on-site 

Access to other training 
opportunities on campus 
and on-site 

Access to Research Network 
Access to center library 



Access £o library, 
i seminars, county^, start 
"development 



Awareness/participation in 
solution to bridging 
problems 

Access to materials and 
equipment ' * 



Enrich instructional 
materials, curriculum 

Changes in classroom' 
behaviors due to presence 
of student j^eachers — 



3uilding stock of mat' is 



Catalytic effect on 
teacher attitudes through 
Student teacher presence. 

"a coxing up* teachers 
ijave to be on top^of 
everything" • 



Development Of cl assroom 
teaching^skiTTs^ 

Provision of rural 
teaching experience 

Exposure to a greater 
number of problem-solving 
models 



Enhancement of' homework 
problem and parent 
interaction skills 



Building stock of mat' Is 



concern with c 
(staff detfelo] 
other ) 



# 



nty needs i 
t#, bridginc 



awareness of complexity 
of change/innovation 



^:cess to resources 

Access to local' teacners 
and administrators * 

Access/ to other University 
expertise • 

Access to ot^er Teaciier 
Center coordinators 



Ability tqf. interpret county 1 , 
heeds and serve as link to 
possible splutions 



ErJo 
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Table 3-3 OrganWation-Level Outcomes for Eastern Site: .Cardon^County 

mm i 



Outcome Type 



School Building 



County 'Offices 



Community* 



University/College Level 
Department ~* I College . I FlelS Unit 



Sfcifts in Status 
and Power ~ 



Recognition of 
teachers as, pro- 
fessionals 



Recognition of rural 
cburt'ty through uni- 
versity connection. . , 
"brings into mainstre« 
of what id going bn 
in education" 



n . a . 



Change in status/ 
power due to Center 
providing supervi- 
sory link 



provision/ 
enhancement 
of field 
support 



power through 
linkage of depart- 
ments with field 
sites * 



Linkage 



Structure fpr 
access: direct 
linkages to uni- 
versity through 
Renter and through 
teachers on opera 
ting committee; * 
also 7 linkages 
among Center 
schools * f 



Structure for access: 
direct linkages to 
the university through 
Center and represen- 
tatives on Policy 
Board- 5 

Formal system of ex- 
change : governance 
document 



increased links 
with parent 
volunteers 



Less direct linkage 
to school systems 

Structure for 'Access 
through representa- 
tion on field unit 
and Advisory Boards 



Structure for 
access: pro- 
vision -of 
formal; link* 
ages to Yield 
settings 



Structure for ' ^ 
access : • direct j - 
linkage to field 

/ • 



settings 



Organizational 
Maintenance and 
GfSwt|i V 



Provision of new 

personnel and 

other* personnel 

resources * 
# * 

Provision of 

material resources 



Enhancement of teache 
selection and recruit 
ment 

^Stability in 
^wtTiversity-di strict 
relationship 

Provision of material 
and perSTjfHiel re- / 
sources „ . „ .* » * 



/ 

/' 



Structure for field 
supervision of stu-^ 
dent teachers - 

Feedback^tm methods 
.cour se^sr 



stability in 
•universityr 
district 
relationships 



C6ntinuity in 

university-district 

relationships 

increase in out- 
reach opportuni- 
ties (off campus * 
programs) 



Financial 
'Maintenance and 
Growth 



Provision oi addition 
al" fiscal (graduate 
assistant salary, 
equipment , conference 
fees , substitute 
money) resources 



provision of 
no-cost field 
sites for - ' 
teacher train 
ing as part 
of formal ex 
change * 

Provision of 
field space 
for universit 
courses and 
supervision 
« 

Provision of 
additional en- 
rollment for 
graduate 
coucses 



Stability in^ finan- 
cial situation 
(no growth) 



r 



Changes in Goals 
and Objectives 



Increased demands 
for materials 
(laminating) , y 




Greater complementar- 
ity of staff develop- 
ment 

Integration with 
university resources 



Growth in off-campus 
offerings 



Furthering 
"outreach" * 
miss iota 



Concern-with meetiag 
the needs of field 
sites 

Concern with in- 
creased in-service 
focus for district 



"La): 



Changes in 

Institutional 

Climate 

•> 




Enhancement of per- 
spective through , 
university knowledge 

Internalization of a 
scholarly perspective 


* 

n . a . 


Tolerance of field 
. .unit 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Capacity Changes 

* % 

Knowledge 

Acquisition 

Capacity 


— t ■ — 

Immediate access 
to information 
through Coord. 

Support for teach- 
ers doing researc! 
(Research Network 

Provision of* addi- 
tional personnel, 
knowledge and ' 
material resource* 


Large capacity incre- 
ment via access to 
Center and university 

resources 
/ 

i Increased awareness 
of resource acquisi- 
tion opportunities 

V 

; 


Provision of 
workshop for 
parent volun- 
teers 

* * 




/ 


increased knowledge 
of field needs 

y 


Institutional 
* Problem- 
Solving 


Support for 
building level 
in-service 

Provision of home- 
work center 
resource 


Addition of resources 
* fot^ staff development 

Improvement in - 
dealing with bridging 
problem issues 


Support for 
future educa- 
tors 

Support for 
parent involve- 
ment in schools 

Support for 
children with 
' homework prob- 
lems 

# 


Provision of. locales 
for- support needs in 
counties 

Feedback from field 
re: curriculum 


Provision of 
field setting 
for faculty/ 
student re- 
search 

Feedback from 
field re: 
programs 

Provision qf 
controlled 
field experi- 
ences for tea- 
chers in 
training 


Advantage in field 
placements 

\ 


Capacity 
To i 
Compete 

> 




s: 

Ability to recruit 
'potential teachers 
on-site 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Increase in 
off-campus 
programs, aid 
in recruitment 

locus for off 
caimous program 


Maintenance of 
field ties 

5 


Institutional 
Practice' * 
Improvement 


Increased 'inter- 
visitations among 
schools ^ 

Increased partici- 
pation in con- 
ferences 


More offerings for 
local in-service * 

'Access to current 
knowledge 


n.a. 


n.a. 

1 

1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


' \ 

1d± , 


Provision of 
courses , .workshops 
consultants 

note competenu 
cooperating 
teachers , 


t ' * 


t 

t 


m 


e 
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3.3. v OUTCOMES FOR THE WESTERN HAN BURG COUNTY ELEMENTARY CENTER 
3.3.1. Individual Level Outcomes 

Increment s in status or power ; There were strong increases 
• evident in center teachers' sense of comrade shlpand "profes- 
sionalism. There were also strong improvemen^sirT teachers » 
sense of professionalism with the center's recognition of* 

craft or practice-generated knowledge.. ■ • • 

The coordinator also increased in status and power due,, 
to his influence with teachers and l^i's serving as a- link 
between county and college personnel. He reported many 
linkages and network memberships including the presidency of* 
the Eastern .State Association of Teacher Educators. 

As a result of the center, student teachers had -increased 

linkage^ to practitioners and to peers at the building level; 
they had access to more than one model and acquired an esprit 
de corps . There was also increased" links among teachers in 
center schools resulting in more teacher exchange . of . ideas . 

Increments in individual capaci-ty . Teachers reported' 
strong increases in personal and professional growth. The 
coordinator and assistant coordinator stimulated their 
interest in graduate study and provided support for their 
ideas. The coordinator alsoallowed for a catharsis in' teacher- 
teacher or teacher.-adminj^rator conflict situations. 

Focussin*g on . increased, access, the center provided in- * 
dividual teachers access to a professional friend, professional ' 
memberships, conferences,, training opportunities, library and 
other materials, courses >hd workshops on-site, and .sinter- 
visitations, f 

Individual teachers also reported that they were qn their 
best behavior in the classroom due to the presence of a student* 
teacher. One teacher reported that after several years of 
teaching -.he experienced lethargy and boredom until" he was , 
assigned a student teacher. Also, the coordinator noted 
changes in classroom teaching techniques in both center and ^ 
non-center schools as a resu-Lt of center seminars, workshops, 
and consultants. (see also Mujti-Mode Methods serial.) * 



Student teachers also had access to the items listed above, 
all of which increased their knowledge acquisition and problem- 
solving capacities. Additionally, student teachers had expo- 
sure through the center to a greater number of problem-solving 
models which facilitated their development of classroom teaching 
skilly. 1 

At the college of educaticm, faculty received a structure 
for access to the field and a ijiechanism for control of student 
teaching which increased their capacity to pursue their own 
prof esslona]/ rt£$sions. 

< Individual -costs or .negative outcomes . There was' a poten- 
tial for stress Related to the ambiguity of wording for two' 
distinct organizations and to the possible role overload of 
coqrdinating the range of center activities (pre-service, 
in-service, and other programs) . The "incredible" support of * 
the OFE director and county personnel seemed, to mitigate the 
potential for coordinator stress-related problems. In fact 
the coordinator seemed to enjoy -^the role ambiguity wKich 
allowed him creativity in carrying- out center activities. 

No evidence was available in terms of negative outcomes . 
the -only question in this category might have been whether 
a focus of energy on the multi-mode approach outweighed a 
focus of energy on a wider yange of approaches and resources. 
Yet each of the five, groups of centers in this study had its 
own distinctive flavor , /colored fcy the setting of the district 
IOA and tl^e persbnalityj^ideology of the ^coordinator . 
3.3.2. Organizational "Level Outcomes ] ^ 

Increments in organizational- power and status . « At the 
school building level €here Was a definite increase ia status 
and power for a school. (The rotation serial, in Hanburg 
County pr'ovided evidence of . school desires to become center \ ; 
members and of schools equating center membership with 
increased status.) --' — - -- 
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' - At the college of education, the departments* of course/ 
lost power and status in* terms of direct links to Hamburg 
County! However they gained in terms of a .formal link to*the 
county - a'structure for access - through OFE . OFE, in turn,, 
gained power and s*4tus by .providing services to the depart- 
ments-which allowed thenN^ti pursue their traditional interests. 

Increments in, interorg^izational linkage . Both the 
cpunty and the college of education benefitted from the formal 
"and stable linkages between their two organizations. * Addition- 
ally, the center brought 'about increased linkages and inter- 
actions among the schools in the western part of Hamburg County 

Increments in institutional capacity '. There were changes 
in the institutional climate of the schools as a result of 
the center- Informants rioted that there was a "shif t™in~th"e~ " 
production norm to a more intellectual level," a "sharing 
climate," and "a greater freedom to talk about ideas and 
dissent. " « 

In the area of knowledge acquisition capacity, there were 
increases both- in the HanbUrg classrooms 'arid in at least * 
two college of education classrooms. The Hanburg schools 
had immediate access to information or information sources 
(including consultants) through the on-site coordinator and 
assistant coordinator; they received center newsletters giving 
recognition to craft knowledge generated in Hanburg classrooms; 
they had access to additional library and other materials; and 
they also had access to a coordinator who -was neither admini- 
strator nor teacher and could facilitate sensitive individual 
problem-solving. All 1 o£ these center/coordinator services 
acJded a lajrge ' capacity increment to the county. 

These services were in addition to the center 1 s original 

and continuing purpose of providing "a window on talent" for 

the.;county. At^midyear of 1979-1980, seyen of the sixteen 

f 

Hanburg teacher vacancies were filled by graduates of the 
"three centers. Twenty percent (34 percent of the total popula- 
tion of Hanburg centers' graduates) had been hired by the 



county. Many of. theae^347 held important leadership positions 
ranging from team leader to vice-principals and PTA presidents. 
Ninety of these .347 were trained by the Western Hanburg coor- 
dinator. * 

The college ^o*f education, in addition to having a struc- 
ture for access to Hanburg schools and for provision of feed- 
back on academic, programs, also received craft knowledge' via 
the coordinator which was incorporated in a faculty member's 
methods course and publication. Additionally , the coordinator 
transmitted his craft jcnowledge to a college^of education course 
which he taught at the River's Landing Campus W well as to' 
student teachers. 

Additionally the center enhanced schools' problem- 
solving capacities. For instance, a principal migftt ask the 
coordinator tp help with a teacher the principal couldn't reach. 
Or a teacher would come with |m individual problem such as~ 
boredom and the coordinator would stimulate the ■ teacher ' s 
interest with a new technique that worked. •' 

Finally, the center increased both thecounty and the college 
~bf education's" capacity to compete. As noted earlier, the 
center aided ih the county's recruitment and selection of 
new teachers on site. And the center provided the college 
of- education-with a population of teachers for ^possible- enroll- 
ment in graduate courses. * 

- Institu tional practice improvement . The multi-mode methods 
serial provided strong evidence of widespread practice in^prove- 
ment in county classrooms as a result of the cefiter (see 
muiti T mo^_iiiethods serial.). There also was increased concern 
with idea's *nd techniques among both student teachers and ' * 
teachers. Additionally., the center complemented the county '.s ' 
own staff development plans and offered workshops' kid seminars 
geared to te^rehers 1 needs. 
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At the college of education, the incorporation of craft 

knowledge from v the* Western Hanburg center contributed to^ 

university practice improvement and illustrated a rather rare 

two-way exchange of knjQ^jtedge between tjrie college of education 

and ^Hanburg county classrooms. 

. Tables 3-4 and 3-;5 list and provide ajn overview of Western 

Hanburg Elementary Teacher CenterToutcomes , * f 

3. 3.3* Western Hanburg Teacher Center and ' Cardon T^aeher Center 
Outcome's : * 

It is difficult to compare outcomes between two district 
level IOAs, each of which was ^et in a ^unique environmental . 
and historical niche and each of which had a coordinator with / 
a urtiq'ue personality, ideology, and style. 

^ Yet certain outcomes were quite similar and stemmed from 
the basic elements of a teacher center. These basic elements - 
a structure for access to the participating organizations, an- 
on-site coordinator for building level supervision of student 
teachers, and an on-site coordinator for provision of in-service 
opportunities - accounted- for increased county and college of 
education's resource acquisition opportunities, increased^ 
exchange of information and increased knowledge acquisition 
which aided in* institutional problem-solving, and an increased 
range of activities^ And in-service., dfcpor tunities.. 

•» '" Beyond- these shared root outcomes of the two centers were 
branch outcomes shaped by the particular setting and the parti- 
cular coordinator of a- cenljpr. The Tshape of trranch outcomes . 

*(from the relatively recent Cardon center was heavily d/istrict- . 
level oriented "whereas the shape^of ^branch outcomes from the 
Western Hanburg center was heavily individual-teacher level . 
oriented. In both cases, the coloration and magnitude of 
outcomes was strong; the outcomes ^presented more than 'the 
exchange of fiscal and other resources Jpetwegn th6 county * 

, and college of education -.organizations would have indicated. 



Table 3-4 ' Individual-Level- Outcomes Rr Eastern Site: Hanburg, 



LOCUS 



*l. Shirts in status, 
oower 

c 

« 


j * *v» 

Social Recognition by 
College a/id >eers ' * 
j Sense of professionalism 
i Sense of comradeship 
Recognition -of craft 
or practice-general . » 
knowledge < 


N/A 

y 


Influence with local teachers 
perception /of integration 
with local schools 
power through structural 
linkage between* university 
and distric^f*- 


2. Chances in linkage, 
networking 

, # 


More teacher exchange of 
ideas in-buj»lding 


4 

Increase in linkages to 
practitioners * 

Increase in linkage* to 
peers at the building 
level n 

q 


Increase in linkages to counV 
and state educators 

, ■? 



3. 



Persona^ and 
processional 
maintenance and 
grdwth 



Support for 'Graduate Study 
Source for professional 
on-site in- service 
stimulation of desire to 
change practice 
support for ideas 
Catharsis ^for conflicts 0 
with other teachers or 
administrators 



Maintenance of esprit Concern with teacher needs 
d 1 corps j an d stimulation 

-Access to more than one 
model 



4. 



financial 
Maintenance 
and growth 



Meet in-service 
requirements • 



Inside track for 
placement 



N/A 



Changes in goals, 
ob: ecnives 



Increased motivation 
to do graduate work 



fl/A 



Change ifTphilosophy <ft 
pre-service education 



Capacity Changes 

Knowledge >" 
Acquisition 
Capacity 



Access to conferences 
and professional member- 
ships to training * 
opportunities on campus 
arid on-site 

Access to center library 
and materials 



\ 



^ ^Access to free courses 
in site 

Access to intervisitation 
support for future 
graduate training 



-Problem- «• 

Solving 

Capacity 



Access to resources and'' 
coordinator for problem 
solving on-site 



Access to Library, 

seminars, 

center activities 



Development of class- 
room teaching skills 

Exposure to a greater 
number of problem- 
salving models 



Practice Improvement 



Enrich instructional 
'material, v curricula 

Changas in classroom 
behavior due to presence 
of student teacher 

(Changes in -rlassroom 
behavior due to 



Enhancement of skills 
through methods 
training of coordinator 



Access to resources 

Access to local teachers 
and adttffn. to state 
administrators 

Access to other University 
expertise 



Jothe: 



Access to other T.C. 
coord^iators in state. 



Ability, to interpret 
teachers \ need and serve 
as catalyst for solutions 



N/A 





'seminars or coordinator. 


i 






8. Stockpiling 


j Building stock of 


| * Building stock 


of 


i Building* stock of materials^ 


| materials 


! materials 




j ideas,, technique's 




3uilding stoc* oi> ideas 


3uildma 3tock 

t 


It 


idea's 


• 




\ 







9. Atnutude a-.- 
Value rhances 



XT 



;3tJl/tic .effect on 
teacrer attitudes 
thrcjjn 3 cud en t 
teacher presence and 
mnrainator presence 



N'/A 
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Table 3-5 Organization-Level Outcomes for Eastern Site: 
Hanburg County * » 



Table 3-5 



. Out some Type 



Organization-Level OufrSQmes Tor £d3 te rn Sitet ' Hanbura Count 

^^noo! and Cc mruntv 
School 3ui c ldir.a j ^^catnc- 



icrrmniiv 



Shifts in Status and 
Power • 



^Stacus enhancement as 
Center school 



Linkage 



Structure for access: 
linkage to the university 
through Center 

Linkage among Center 
schools 



Structure for access: 
linkage to the univer- 
sity through Center 



.A- 



Organizational 
Maintenance and Growth 



Support system for 
teachers 

» Collective sense of sup- 
port for ideas 

* Repertoire expanded* 



FinanciaX Maintenance 
and Growth 



Enhancement of teacher 
selection anfi recruit- 
ment " *indow\on the 
talent" V 

Stability in university 
district relatiocphip 



jn of additional 
(graduate assis- 
salary , equipment , 
* ; tute money, 
ence fees) 
ces 

Economics of scale 
through collaboration 
of three Centers *N. 




* Changes, m Institutional 
Climate i * 

* • 


"'Shift in production norm 
to a more intellectual 
leve*?* 

Sharing climate 

Greater* freedom to talk 
about ideas and dissent" 

: -h- 


- " 


* 


Capacity Changes 

Knowledge 
f Acquisition 


Immediate access to infor- 
mation through the coordi- 
nator^ 

Provision of additional ' 
personnel, knowledge and- 
material^ resources «#* 

Suppor.t for teacher/^, 
graduate work artd research 

Access to consultants 


Large capacity increment 
via\ccess to Center and 
urtiversity resources 

y 


if 


Institutional 

Problem- 

So.vir.g 


Support for building 
level m-serVice , 

-Provision of support for 
individual problem-solving 

Provision of' Coordinator \ 
aid t for teachers whom j 
prmcipars can't reacn [ 

a L 




v ■ • ' • 


u^dci:/ , , . ! ; ; 1 

y 1 "ore competent cooperating! Ability to recrait 
, 7 ° - ' teacher j potential teacher's r 

j'ju^rt * M * ' i on-site j 



Inst .tut lor.al 
Practice 
morcverenc 



Increased concern witn 
ideas and techniques 

Increased participation mi 
conrereoces , visits j* 

Provision of worKsnops, * j 
consultants . f j 

.lore competent cccperatir.c 



.'lore offerings for 
ocai in- service 



atoooi 1 ir: 



Prcvu.jn of a r-evslett^ 
'** th r r a : t a-nc :ec~-ical 
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4.. TUB TUTUBE ' -fed7 *■ ' ' 

4.1. THE ^FUTURE OF -THE CARDON COUNTY EDUCATION CENTER 
Predictions regarding objective's fpr the Cardon 

County Education Center 'need to^be viewed against- the st-arl 

backdrop of fiscal stringency inV Cardon County. "As of the 

close of this study, the Cardon School District budget suffered 

severey*uts. There was some question concerning the longj * 

range budgetary fate of the u center\ - Given th$ history 6£ 

'stability and support for the center as well as the exist/ence 

- - ; . 7 

of a gpvernance provision of one^year . notice of intention to 

withdraw, the short-term existence of tfte center appealed ' ' 

les£ gloomy- than it might have-been, % 

Movincf to more specif ib predictions , in .late spring 1981', J 

% the coordinator provided a list of seven future activities: 

1. Vse of graduate students in outreach programs as 
^supervisors of undergraduate student teachers, especially in 

reading; ^ . , . x * , . 

2. Continue and develpp work on specific issues of. 
parent confer^nsing/bridging/n/ainstreaming; 

3. ' Revise undergraduates program based on feedback 
, , from in-service* teachers; / 

% 4. Move to -consultancy role for parent coordinator 
to work more ^specif ica^ly on parent conferencing; 
-s^T ~Move homework center to responsibility of recreation 

, council and PTA with support from .center; r * **' i 

~- ' 6* Increase research productivity by working, with ' 

network of graduate stu'dents and county staff; and 4 * ^ 

>• . . v * 

- * 7. Continue ~ working with school-based needs. ^ 
_ ** ... ' . 

These activities seem to incorporate 'a* realization ^ 

of the ^evere financial situation with whitfJh' Cardon County was'' 

> faced. Moving* the homework center to a recreation d&undil and - 

t setting would allow for continuation of a successful program" 

with lightening of the center f s fiscal burden. (-The coordinator- 

also predicted that she would ask for a graduate assistant to * 

run them.' However;, funding for another assistant w%s not at ' . 

-al/l certain.) The role change^ for the parent volunteer coordinator 

also would point toward °a, lightening of fiscal burden and a 

ERIC . . •« i» 
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narrowing of sdo'pe for this office. Additionally, utilising 
the ^graduate students in the op-site graduate courses for super- 
vising student teachers would add to the stability of the "center* 
and increase and strengthen teacher linkages/support for the 
center, ' , * 

The research, prediction was also in line with the growing 
emphasis at the university on research - an emphasis which, 

le.new president's scientific bent as well -as # 
shedl the college of education from other state 
teaclver training institute?. I , * 

A ^±S$k prediction not included \6n the coordinator's- list 
but supplied' earlier w^s ttfie addition of^ two more elementary 
schools bringing the center's school membership to a total 
of eight. The coordinator's rationale for this prediction vas 
that. "this is- part^f-«ur dyerali pftan to get more teachers 
involved in pre-rservice » ; this/rationale also explained the 
^prediction regarding the utilization of teachers in the dfct-r £ 
reach^prpgram for student teacher supervision. 

In the loSy run,, the center will' have to turn its*- 0 
attention to increasing information flow to teachArs and to 
developing!. support from .individual teachers T If this very) 
necessar^swell of support is developed to' complement the 
strong district personnel support, then the center of the future 
can better withstand the potential barriers of severe budget ' 
cuts.. Becoming a cor$ ^center for individua>^each'ers as well 
as for district-wide pro jfepts will allowy^urther .institutionalization 
of the ^center. 
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THE FUTURE OF TH* HAN BURG QpUJJTY £ENTER ^ * 
Predictions regarding future activities for tfhe Hanburg 
-Western Elementary Teacher Center also ijeed to be viewed ^ 
^against the backdrop of fiscal stringency in Hanburg County. 
As of the* close of, this study, .the Hanburg School District * * 
budget' was severely cut. ,Follpwing\eetings among the OFE 
director,; county personnel (Les Jorfes and his boss), and " 
the coordinators, the county funding for the* secondary coor- 
dinator's salary was eliminated and a new model for the th£ee 
Hanburg teacher centers was conceptualized t 

The co.unty would still provide the sepondary center ^ space 
and the half-time secretary slot which remained' in the bud* 
get as well as its share of the two elementally center fund6. 
^The university (-using; its share of the "funds' formerly assigned 
to the secondary coordinator's salary) planned to hire a. 
graduate Assistant .to sypervise secondary, student teachers.*, « 
The graduate assistant was to report to the two coordinators, 
.•Harper and Rosell'i, whose centets yere to become K-12 centers 
in their geographic regions. The assistant, to Harper • would* 
retain her in-service responsibilities jsmd would ife ^shared- 
by 'bo^lj Harper and Rosell^i. Thus, a Slightly different- model 
of .teacher ^nters emerged. £ronrthe OFE school district 
negotiations m. response/ td* district budget cuts. s • * 
The conceptualisation of this new Hanburg Teacher Center, 
mode; was probably influenced' by the successful Cardon County 
teacher Center \modpl which incorporated kindergarten through, 
-twelfth grade., Here was an example of an important strength 
of OFE; the IDA, a^ a whole facilitated the exchange of 
information (and the concomitant awareness) pf what worked 
(or did not work) in each district-level # IOA. / 

Again, !the strong support for cpunty ^ college of* 
education collaboration on the part of, Hanburg teachers and 
administrators combined with the flexibility and responsive- 
ness of college of education to preserve a{ secondary 
component for teacher education *f n Hanburg County*. * 



Predictions for the short term ' existence of the secondary 
center turned out to be less /gloomy than they might have beerr. 

Moving to more specific predictions for the Western . 
Elementary Teacher Center, in late; spring 198*,, the coordi- ' 
nator -provided a list of twelve f uture^activities shown 

* * 

below: 4 



1. . Collect data <by student teachers) on teaching 

, management strategies,, «• , 

2. Introduce classj^om teachers to the action research 
, process. - 

3. Develop the "Catalyst" -(newsletter) / possibly 'in 
new directions. 

4. Encourage teachers to write articles on< teaching/ 
• / curriculum. 0 „ 

5. Connect student teaching and possibly . post . student 
teaching internships with the campus study of' 
generic teaching strategies. ^ 

6. Continue and add sophistication to the analysis*' « 
of teaching strategies for student teachers and > t 
teachers. 

7. Develop videotape models of specific teaching : * 
strategies . - * 

8. Continue the spread of teaching/learning ideas, to ' 
the system as a whole - through transferred 
teafchers, hirech student teachers, videotapes,^ 
interschool consulting, publishing, action 
research acceptedby the, county, teacher experts, 

^ "mining of craft iTnowledge, " and involvement with 
the induction process. 

9. Develop strategies £or bksing practice on~ theory; 
and' for deriving theory from practice. 

10. Explore further ways to improve teacher job 
satisfaction.- " 7 . ^ % 

11.. Examine ways to libk the knowledge geftterated in 
the- center to the /improvement contracts between 
v " y teachers and principals. 

12. Look at "networkihg'^ university professional ' 
organizations, ' community and individuals for 
the defense and improvement of public education, 
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These predictions,, of course, reflect the ^Ltieology of 
the coordinator as well as the growing emphasis on research 
and in-service activities in the IOA as a, whole. Only three 
of the,- twelve predictions specifically focussed on student 
teachers. Th6 coordinator supplied these predictions prior 
to the final conceptualization of the elementary center as a" 
K-12 center.- With the addejd member schools arid added .respon- 
sibilities, perhaps the list of future activities might have 
been different . * \ 

During* the next few^ye^rs in H^nburg County, the new 
model will be implemented against a bac^grcftind of ' 

fiscal constraint. However, the=already existing linkages 
and history of positive collaboration between the Eastern and 
Western elementary centers will surely facilitate th<e imple-v 
mentation of the new model. 'Additionally, the complementarity 
between the styles of the. Eastern and Western coordinators 
(one very organized and public relations-oriented and the 
other vfery charismatic) will probably contribute to the 
synergy of the .new* team approach. If the coordinators can 
>generate the same degree of support "f rom secondary teachers 
that "they have generated from elementary teachers, the lon§ 
term fate of the Hanburg centers 'will be more positive.* ' 
Even if this degree of secondary 4 teacher support is not 
achieved, incorporating the secondary comppnerit with Jbhe * 
successful elementary components of the collaborative^ program^ 
will* -contribute- to the stability of the centers. (Any ladk 
of support from secortdary members of the centers will be 
balanced by the strong support from elementary members.)- 



4.3. FUTURE OF THE* IOA AS A WHOLE* 

Environment- , In any discussion of the future, probable 
changes in the environment must be considered, it is clear 
^Tiat the next five years will be characterized by- increasing . 
/ fiscal stringency coupled with declining enrollments.. At the 
school district level, these environmental characteristics will 
l£ad to increasingly severe budget cuts with repercussions ♦ 
for even the small .amount of resources presently contributed 
to collaborative ^arrangements . 

At the college of education level, the college was already 
beset with' the major uncertainties of a merger of elementary 
and secondary departments and a somewhat temporary' assistant 
•provost for education appointed by the relatively new Eastern' 
Sta£e president. The assistant provost 

for ^education, in a* talk at a monthly OFE meeting, noted that y 
education did not really seem to be a priority. for the Eastern 
State president but that' he interpreted^ the assistant provost , 
role as making clear to tfc^ president the strength of the 
Allege of education and the way the college of education 
uniquely selves the citizens of Eastern State. He went on to - 
say that .one of the ways in which the college of education 
could hang on was to have strpng' grass roots support in the 
legislature and from the local sclfool systems. That is why 
service to the sdhool systems through the teacher^centers and 
through the ^outreach programs was so important in. the overall 
maintenance of the cbllege.„of education* as a college of Eastern 
State University. .Additionally, the college of education .•had 
to find and define its uniqueness vis-a-vis the other teacher 
preparation programs at the state level. - It ia clear from 
these rematks that the college of education's environment- was 
certainly turbulent and that the turbulence probably woqld 'not 
be diminished over the next several years. The one source of 
-stability in t this sea of turbulence, OFE with si^ts stable 
l^adfership and effective relations with scho61s'< peopl'e , had a 
good chance of playing a pivotal role in the continuation of 
the college of education at Eastern State University. 



Structure of OFE . The institutional structure.'of OFE 

will probably femain about the same over the next five years. 

The monthly meeting format, the decision-making modes, and 

the autonomy of * coordinators have proved to be successful 

under Goldman's leadership, and will probably be continued. 

Looking at the pattern Jf OFE over the. last twelve or so ' ' 

years revealed that spme district IOAs died and others survived.' 

During the present tenure 'of Goldman, there have been no 

major deaths. In fact, 5 Goldman was instrumental in working 

on the prof essioftal development center concept which allowed 

for the continuation of Gantt County-college of 'education 

collaborative effo/ts following the demise of the Gantt 

centers. Based on this evidence of Goldman's skills in 

maintaining and creatii|g collaborative programs in "the face ' 

of fiscal stringency, it is probable that the OFE of 1985 will 

look much like the 198u configuration with the exception of one 

or two centers ancta' the- possible- addition of one or two^new 

collaborative formats uniquely created to meet the needs of 

specific/school districts. * * 

A further prediction concerning the future institutional 

structure of OFE revolves around Goldman's recently acquired position 

as director of outreach programs. There is an interesting 

pattern involving 'dual roles. In the past, Goldman served as x 

secondary coordinator for the professional development centers 

in Gantt County along with his role as OFE director until^fie 

coordinator role was stabilized and ^ the workload had gjrown too 

great. Then Goldman asked the chair of ^the secondary education 

department to name a faculty member to take over this role/ 

Similarly, Dean Flanigan asked-Goldman to direct the beginnings 

of an access center. Once the center* and thB director's role,. 

were* established, Goldman suggested that a professor be appointed 

ta take on the full-time role of * director of the access center, * 

If thas pattern holds t<rue in the futura and. if the outreach 

programs grow, then a separate director of outreach-programs 

be appointed. An alternative and more probable scenario 

*ld be a decrease in the number of centers in OFE and a slight 

increase in outreach programs." In t^iis scenario, Goldman woul^ 

maintain both titles. No matter wnich scenario takes place, 

■ ^ ' ' 
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the^fisqal "crunch" at both \he university and district locales 
will certainly affect future r^sodrce' availability and, thus, ~* 
future activities. r ' 

• Resource changes > Resource changes are almost a certainty 
for the future. Even at the. end of this study, school district 
and university personnel were expressing "their commitment- to 
the > teacher- center concept while noting, as did the Cardon 
assistant superintendent, that budget-wise "we're in a tough ' 
position now." The two local coordinators in this study as 
well -as the OFE director were hopeful for stability in amount 
with -no increases in inflation. Between "the time of these 
iftformants 1 predictions and the time of writing these case 
studies,, the fisfca^ pressures both at the school district and 
university level increased. Great uncertainty ensued. At 
the -spring vl981 Cardon policy board meeting, OFE personnel 
ir^eminded Cardon personnel during a discussion of the possibility 
of severe 'budget cut's,, of the one-year provision in the governance 
document for notification of withdrawal from the center. Simi- 
larly in Hanburg, a coordinator wrote to the School district with 
justifications for the center '-s survival. The March 1981 
predictions probably underestimated the extent of fiscal 
pressure within participating organizations. It seems clear 
that only tljpse centers which serve and are perceived as serving 
core functions for the school districts will survive severe ' 
budget cuts at the district level. 

Personnel change s. At the OFE office level there is no 
indication of personnel changes. The only coordinator changes 
are the rl^uction. of two secondary teacher education center 
coordinator g6siti^ns (in Hanburfc? and Arthur 'counties) to less 
than f ull-timeapositions. The OFE 'director •provided the 
following rationales for these cuts: budget necessity and 
declining pre-service enrollments. Also, the Hanburg secondary 
coordinator had submitted her resignation. 

^ k What will the effects of these reductions be? In one case 
the reductions, according to Goldman, ^nay weaken the secondary 
conuponent , %but in the other case it *may cause indirect strengthening 
throG^hu consolidation of^centers apd hirir^^ graduate assistant • 
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to aid in student teacher supervision! ^ (This observer predicted" 
that the most likely school district for reduction or ending a 
center would be the Arthur School District where the district's 
commitment and contributions have declined in recent years.) 

Additionally, the^ graduate assistant in Cordon County 
will probably k leave the area upon completion oJ^Jjer Ph.D. with ' 
no major effect predicted. All in all, these predicted personnel 
changes are not major. Given the ambiguity of the boundary role 
positions and the increasing uncertainty fiscal resourcing, 
it might not be surprising if several of the full-time coordinator 
moved to other .positions during- the 1 next five years: Another 
possibility migjit be the consolidation of the two elementary 
centers inHanburg County and/or. the consolidation of one, center 
and the secondary center into a K-12 center. This consolidation 
prediction is frased upon two factors: tt\e successful Cardon | 
K-12 center* and the merger of the elementary and secondary* 
education departments at the college of 'education. (In fact, as 
of June'. 1981 th(is prediction proved ^correct. See discussion of 
the future of tft^ Hanburg center.) * * 

- Activity cfllnges . Predictions for activity changes at the- 
OFE level began with the OFE director indicating more activities > 
to spur research in cooperation with campus faculty due to the 
university push for research ^nd a graduate emphasis at the 
college of education. Another prediction:- was for more ''outside" 1 
speakers and more emphasis on development for OFE staff. The 
OFE director made these predictions with moderate confidence 
due to "the nee'd to study our own programs systematically" and 
"the college push for faculty .development plans l" ' In "'the area 
of outreach", Goldman was very confident in his prediction of "more 
sharing, activities, conferences including several departments 
and more on-campus activities for off-campus students." The 
rationale behind t hese predictions included the need for coalescing 
informing each department" of the successful strategies of the 
others, and facilitating ar^ Eastern State college of education 
identity for of f-campfus * students . ~™ 

P'r^dictions for activity changes at the two focal centers 
are treated separately. However, this observer predicts that 



activity changes ^in Cardon County wili probably spring from the 
coordinator's interpretation of district needs whereas activity 
changes in H&nburg aounty'will reflect the university's emphasis 
on research and the (coordinator/ s ideology -regarding the blending 
of practice and theory. ""^^.^ 

Growth vs. reductions ' There are several general predictions 
regarding growth, expansion, and/or cutting back. The first 
prediction which is made at the OFE and individual focal centers 
level is ^hat rotation will expand the "range" in most centers. 
(See the discussion of the rotation ^serial. ) Rather than openinc 
new centers, rotation will allow for reaching : a greater number 
of teachers and schools and for providing "new blood" to $e 
centers. A second prediction by the OFE director is that 
outreach programs will grow in certain locations and new ones 
may start in one or two spots due to the "continued demand for 
these programs." Moving on td retrenchment < two centers, 

according to the OFE director, will be cut- back to half-time 

equivalents. "In both cases, affiliation with .other programs 
may provide redefinition of each center's identity." Again, 
this prediction was based upon budget problems apd low 
secondary teacher training enrollments, as well as on one 

resignation. % 

» *" 

' Interorgajiizational dynamics . Future interorganizational 
dynamics will, probably be overshadowed by the stringent fiscal . * 
environment. With this* background of fiscal/ stringency," any 
interorganizational arrangement which would allow a participating 
organization to- accrue benefits related to its core operations J 
would be more likely to survive. 'Additionally, any * interorgani- 
zational eXch^hge of resources^which would *fce viewed- bv > " 

participating organizations as delivering a great deal of. 
benefit/service in return ^for-a very small investment 'would be 
more like]*/ to sufvive. Probably realizing this, Rob Goldman 
told his staff at the May 1980 OFE meeting, "I * think the theme 
of the retreat (the annual OFE retreat) should be: expanded 
role functions of the teacher center. .^What are *the changes in 
opportunities now? We need to analyze and examine new ideas." 
In response, the^Cardon coordinator 'not^d that "the Counties 
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are feeling the crunch. What are the implications for our. 
jobs and 'the whole school system? So if we get known as working 
with beginning teachers this might affect the focus df .the . 

* county on the teacher education center." In other words, estab- 
lishing a reputation for in-service activities not directly * 

. related to student teacher supervision in Cardon broadened county, 
personnel expectations for the teacher centers and'atted the ' 
center's stability. This dialogue indicated the type of bargaining 
which may be required-in the future - a bargaining which indicates 
how, a center can aid a county school system in times of 
financial "crunch" and- how .the payoff from a center or colla- . 
borative effort is not only core to the county's operations 
but also much larger than the financial investment. Based upon 
these comments and observation of the changing fiscal .environment, 
this observer predicts that if the centers are to survive, they 
will take on expanded role functions. Furthermore, due .to 

* * 

declining ^enrollments as well. as fiscal resources, the - 4 4 
centers of the future will maintain the heavier balance toward 
in-service, a trend reported in this study . From a theoretical S' 
stance, multiple functions can contribute to stability and, ( 
thus, to institutionalization. * U 

. In the area of knowledge transfer ,< on the whole' at' the 
OFE level, the trend toward .craft knowledge emanating .from * 
the, centers an^j the teachers will probably v continue. Evidence 
for th^s prediction included the strong need for teacher support 
and utilization of centers in this setting of declining resources: 
legitimation what teachers db in the classroom and definitions 
of research from an *action-oriented perspective can reinforce 

m 

Crucial teacher support. 

Barriers and facilitators . Future barriers to interorganir 
zational arrangements can be summarized in one word - decline - 
decline in resources and in enrollments. As the former chairman ■ 
of _±iie. secondary education department observed, "I ,4 d like to - 
see the teacher centers continue, but if enrollments fall, maybe 
the. university (at the division level because that is where the 
budgetary decisions are made) may" say that we will' have to do- 
things differently." Both at the county an<3 university levels, 
there might Ee~a point of diminishing -returns. In fact, as of 

' i / U - . ' ' * ' 
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June 1981, Eastern State planned across the 'board reductions 
in university arid agency budgets. 

The key factor hereVis that, as noted earTier, if those 
dedicated to .the centers can communicate the centrality .or 
c'bfeness of the center concept to both' the- university and. 
the school districts 1 operations, then "the fiscal barriers 
. might be lessened .^owever, if this perception of "coreness" 
and "being essential" does not occur, then Goldman and OFE 
will have to create oth^fc forms of sfollabo ration, whiph do not ' 
involve the exchange o£ fiscal resources. 

Overview . Finally, predictions regarding possible future 
outcomes of OFE are/ in, two areas % One area, future outcomes 
in the specific interorganizational .arrangements which constitute 
OFE, i& treated in the narratives dealing with the Cardon and 
Hanburg centers. Another area, future outcomes across centers 
and collaborative arrangements -can be examined here. Against 
ihe backdrop of turbulence in both 'school and university settings, 
coordinators 1 communications with- one another and support networks 

for one another will probably be^increased. Thus, there might 

~~~~ * 

be a growing cahesiveness of OFE in the face of the common 
enemy: budget cuts.- Possibly therey&ill be staff development 
activities to de^al with the stress related to being boundary 
role personneiy'^ * 

In its history OFE has withstood a great deal of turbulence, 
conflict and change. It has survived, in the words of informants, 
"bloodshed \ " "battles," "stormy scenes;" it has survived , personnel 
changes in terms of a series of* acting directors, some turnover 

,in coordinator, positions , and a number "of college of education 
deans. Given this resiliency of OFE, it_is probable' that there 

'^ill be an OFE - possibly ch^ngeJ|_in_Lts configuration 'and type * ' 
of interorganizational Arrangements -.in 19851 



'5** ' SERIALS 

The following is a presentation of three serials or epi- 
sodes which help-l^o illustrate the interorganizational dynami6s 
of the Eastern State University ca%e. The serials serve to 
concretize the causal network discussion (Section 6 ) as well 
as the operations 'of the Office of Field Experiences, and its 
centers . 

5.1. THE BRIDGING SERIAL - ' 

Roots . Dorey Hammer, formerly a Hanburg coordinator, . ^ 
acfcepted the position of Cardon County Education Center coor-, 
dinator after Jimmy Rugglesworth, the first coprdinator, be- 
came director of the Cardon Teacher Corps program. Dor.ey had 
a number of ideas which she .wanted to pursue during hea^term 
as coordinator. One idea about which she felt very strongly * 
was a bridging concept "where we in education could explorfe the 
totality of *he child within -his educational life 11 'and wljuch 
fit in very nicely with the center's span from kindergarten 
through twelfth grades. "Hammer discussed her concept of 
bridging with cooperating teachers from' the four center 
schools (two elementary, one middle, and Qne senior) as a 
part o,f meetings initially f ocussedj&rt-{5re-service activities. 
She noted that "as we (coope^ting^teachers and the coordinator) 
talked, we discovered that we ootflfln't separate the student 
into parts and divide him into institutions if we met his 
developmental needs within an educational framework; that we. 
needed to^ deal with his 1 wholeness . 1 " 

0 . Objectives and resources . Hammer's objectives for" 
bridging stemmed from a complementarity with the original goals 
of the center.* *As Hammer wrote, "A model* was established based 

'.V . 

on collaboration and shared decision-making within- a frame- 
work of the three levels of elefnentary middLe,, and high — — 

schools with the hope that staff would- begin tcl interact 
together. From this it .was projected that participants would* 
begin Jto study education together, shkre expertise, explore 
one anothers roles anSfdSvelop a base of communication. 11 * 
•^ius, Hammer's bridging plan was for staff from the elemen- 
tary; middle, and high school level to talk with one another. 



_ Her' first object/ve was to institutionalize a "bridging. >> 
^committee" which would "reflect administrative/ counseling, 
classroom teacher, parent and supervisory input." Members were 
to be selected "based on consultation with counselors and 
principals? at the participating center schools." No addi- 
tional Resources were required- other than the time and energy 
of participants. 

Project operations . Dorey Hammer organized thre.e meetings 
v prior to writing her "Bjaetoing Proposal." The meetings were 
held on January 24, 1978; February 23, 1978; and March 29, 
1978. At the jfirst meeting Hammer talked with cooperating' 
teachers about the bridging concept; at .the second meeting, 
Hammer 1 *ii)vi ted ^representatives from the middle and high schools 
to discuss their schools 1 orientations; and at the third 
meeting the participants met in small groups and discussed 
•ideas aria strategies. 

Then Hammer and some of th c e meeting participants prepared 
An .eight page bridging proposal, listing objectives and future * 
plan£^including-posfeible student and university representation. 
The document was filled with Hammer's ideology. For instance, 
the section entitled "Relationship to County ^Goals'' contained 

the' following language: r 
v 4 < 
Using our available resources toward helping 
individual students achieve , strategies for nuclear- 
space age survival in all dimensions of 'human 
activity requires a focus on the wholeness of 
. t children and utilizing people as one of our r 
• greatest resources ... .A concerted collaborative 
effort* will provide a foundation of stability ' 
from which we npy deal effectively with change. 

A senior^professor related that in operationalizing the 
bridging proposal, Dorey Hammer "ran into problems and espe- 
cially was involved in territorial difficulties with Pat 
Weayermon of the county school system." Apparently there 
were quite acid words exchanged between Weavermon and Hammer 

'over turf issues. In particular, Weavermon felt that N be- 
cause she was in charg^/of curriculum, bridging issues were 
her turf. The problem was exacerbated by Weavermbn's hurt 

Vfeelings when teachers approached Hammer with their problems 



instead of he^. \There was, friction for, awhile and the bridging 
^proposal was set aside. Additicmally,, Cardon County already 
had a middle school) committee, /all df whose members were from 
,the middle sqhople. This committee had felt that Hammer "didn't ' 
have anything else to do and,„ thus, "went off on a ^tange^t with 
the bringing proposal." The middle school committee felt there 
were no problems concerning .bridging. 

, When Debra Annonberg took over as a coordinator, the ' 
bridging idea caught her interest. She considered herself 
"a gener^list (who) fiad taught across the board." Soon * 
after her arrival she decided to talk to Jim Barnes'-*(who had 
•become Deputy ^Superint^ndent)^ about the bf idgiog^cb^jmittee. 
Barnes suggested that Annonberg talk to Nancy Rainey, the 'new 
director of staff development. Then it "took- 7 Annonberg approx- 
innately t f our' or five months "to actually get to Nartcy." 
N&ncy advised Debra not ^to get bogged down in curriculum issues 
related to bridging. ^ She said that she (Nancy) m would handle , 
the curriculum; "that's my bailiwick-/'" Instead, <Nancy recommended 
that Debra 'continue to look* for gaps iri * terms^of bridging. - 
That ended the school year and Annonberg' s first year as 
coordinator . • v 

During Annonberg- 1 s second year as coordinator, she talked 
to fifth and sixth gracle teacfiers in formal meetings and collected 
information regarding problem's they felt existed irf the area 
of bridging between the elementary and 'middle -schools. Then 
Debra went to Nanc^ Rainey and asked for a meeting on bridging v 
issues for the* next fall. • However, Nancy could not give her a 
definite date. Debra also reported at the spring policy board e 0 
meeting and asked whether she* could use the senior high school 
and the- feeder schools to study bridging problems. The policy 
•board gave^Debra's bridging efforts their approval. • ^ 

In the fall of 1979 Debra continued her bridging efforts; 
she interviewed all feeder school principals. When sl^e met with 
the elementary principals, they "ganged^up on me." They were 
all upset about bridging and about problems which existed in 
bridging. Debra then shared the elementary principals 1 comments 
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.with the middle school committee; she was happily surprised 
, that despite their lack or awareness of bridging problems during ' 
the Hammer era, they accepted most of the proppsals whiqh 
Annonberg brought before them. - * % * . 

AnrWberg also talked to the vice principal /at the senior 
high school. She told, him about the problems that existed 6 in 'the 
^bridging area and about, possible solutions. Soon thereafter, 
h^told Annonberg about his own solution to alleviate^ bridging 
problems at the senior high school. , (This solution contained 
^ the ideas Annonberg supplied in her v earlier conversation witk^ftra. ) 
, Based oh the information which she^ colledted, she held a 
big meeting at trie teacher center in Japuary 1980 / Mostly 
principals and counselors attended and established priorities . 
(It was easier for these individuals then- for teachers to 
attend. Annonberg pointed out how difficult it was to arrange' 
release time for teachers -and cooperating^teachers to attend .at 
the same time. ) > 

This January meeting was followed fcy a May 13 luncheon to 
discuss bridging problems. In the word3 of Annonberg/ "there 
were good results; there wSre changes in what they were saying." 
People at different levels wanted to look at what other people 
were doing. Annonbefg and Rainey talked about this meeting and 
decided to give Jim Barnes a proposal for a visitation program. 

Annonberg reported this outcome to the May 1980 policy 
<board meeting and talked abdut her jctint planning with Nancy V % 
Raiftey: "We are going t to bring kids to the ^middle schools for 1 
one-half day.", Nancy responded to these remarkfs sjaying "Ther£ 
is good coordination, especially with the Cardon County supervisor 
'for Guidance- This is a good .collaborative effort.". And -L 
Debra T added, "We're going to do a checklist together. One > 
~ other • proposal we have is for ipore training for , parents. We 
are -'making good progress." f 
9 , t o At this same policy board meeting Jim Barnes v commented 
that "one of the good things about bridging 'is that it stim- 
ulated other schools as well as center schools. The smallest * * 
middle school 'in the county on the last day of August .will be 



bringing incoming sixth grader? to the^middle schools -and s 

will give them their Lockers." Barries 1 comments gaVe rise to. 

a question from a Cardon district administrator on the policy. 

board. She asked, "where does the budget cover bridging 

costs?" *Annonberg replied 'that "the budget doesn't exactly 

* cover bridging costs. We absorb them in another, category* " 

The discussion at this meeti/ig then moved oh. 'However, at an- 

operations 1 committee meeting, Annonberg repQrted/that substitute* 

teacher money was be v ing used for bridging purposes in order to/. 

facilitate iritervisirtations. 1 • . 1 * 

At the September 1980 OFE* meeting , Anaonberg reported that'' 

her bridging work had "an immense impaqt on fifth and sixth- ' 

graders — People have'said to me' that they are do ing^ thing's 

differently since they know what % is needed in the middle, school 

a;id vice versa." Tl^is is a cfriter^ion' for success of the 'bridging^ 

committee. * * 1 * * " • . 

r ■ * 

The fall 1980 bridging developments included, a plan for 

senior high schoc^. science students to tal£ about science 
_ & . ' 
.projects at the elementary and middle levels. • At this meeting > 

fifth ahd sixth grade* teachers were to. di-sauss issues and /o . 
problems concerning articulation, 'An ^operations committee^ 
member suggested that some sixth gr&de paren*t representatives 
participate in £his meeting. An April 1981' in-service meeting 
was, planned. Also visitation^ were planned from March 17 to 
March 31, 4981: * .* " ^ ' * - 

Outcomes ! m Initial barriers?' of turf and power issues - 
obviated any possible* outcomes during the Hammer era. " Under * 
the leadership of Djebra Annonberg a rang^e *of .bridging outcomes 
was evident, important* administrative outcome * (as v a A • 

result of coordinator styla) was the lessening of . turf ' an9 . 
power issues, connected to bridging or: to center-distjcict domain 
of responsibility.' -Mie lessening of def ensivehess o^r turf 
and power issues 'led heightened awareness, of ;the substance : 
of bridging •problems. Principals who had" felt ho problems- 
existed realized as» & result of .Annonberg f s meetings ^n3- closer 
cooperation with the relevapt district personnel that,, ifi fact/ 



^students did have trouble making the transition between schools' * 
*nd that there wer* viable" solutions to* these problems . 

This knowledge v trcjnsfer between teachers-and principals 
of ^different levels wa^ a ,key outcoma^of the bridging serial. 
•This « outcome was consistent with the initial- 'Sbjectj.ves of 
Hammer's bridging proppaal and was facilitated by Annonberg's 
.ability 'to listen, pas.'s on information, and work cooperatively 
with_tha relevant district personnel . 

At the, pupil" leV^l'the middle school principal notedHF eWer' 
. problems wi£h the' sixth 'graders during the first few weeks of 
scho61s. The 'outcome.' of a planned prientation for s'tude'nts ' *■ 
prior to their formal* transition contributed to student self- 
confidence. -land ability^ to open" their own lockersl). The sixth 
graders, reported^ Principal Green, "are much better prepared 
as- a result of thfe bridging experience." An elementary school . 
.principal also report.ed positive results related 'to bridging 
efforts from the elemental* school level.. Her elementary school • 
put. on an orientation dinner which was very successful, 
's ' - Future developments " Over the next'fefa years the* results 
of the coor.dinators**bridging work /will probably be routinized. \ 
Intesvisitatiotfc among teachers, principals, *and students of 
different levels 'will ^become more "regular ; awareness of bridging 
issues will- stabilize and solutions, to bridging problems which 
proved successful. vail be institutionalized. With bridging 
becoming a regular part of in-service training (e . g ., the April 4 ,1981 
in-service meeting 013. br'idging) , % this particular serial seemed to 
be .heading far a successful denouement. " 4 • 

Having- effectively dealt primarily with' elementary-middle 
school transition problems, the coordinator 'will probably continue 
t^be involved in* bridging and'fttigfet turn her .attention to a / 
greater foctirs on middle schpol- senior high school transition / 
problems v " ■'**..* • ' ' * 

, . Aha lysis . At the ,OFE- level, this particular serial exem- 
plifie^ the^loose coupling between^the center am} 0?E and - * } 

£he» positive consequences stenur\ing from ^this organizational • 
configuration. The center coordinator /possessed^ the autonomy tfo ? 
identify the needs of the'county organization a'nd to respond 
tp* these needs/ Additionally / the support and advice of the. 



V" 1 - - 

>OFE director greatly- facilitated the bridging, work of the 
current coordinator. This serial also exemplified the absence 
of direct faculty member participation in bridging* Hammer's 
- original "Bridging- Proposal" was written without any.unive'rsity 
input. Annonbefg's later bridging work was enacted primarily 
through* school district. level committees and without direct 
"college of education faculty participation. • . t ' 

Characteristics of the center coordinator also" greatly ' , 
influenced the playing out of the serial. The ideology of 
Hammer and Annonberg as wel.1 as their -backgrounds made them 
aware *of bridging problems and, perhaps,' more than,-apy ^ther' 
factor, influenced their selection of bridging problems as' 
center activities. Once the coordinators decided to identify 
bridging problems as priority activities, the way in which each 
coordinator played her role" greatly, influenced the outcomes > 
related to bridging. 

- ' i ' 

Contrasting Hammer's handling of bridging issues to that 

of Annonberg revealed characteristics of ineffective vs. «. 

effective "linkers. " Where Hammer was unsafe or disregarded " 

district personnel vturf issues, Annonberg was very sensitive to 

individual territoriality and power prerogatives'. Annonberg was 

careful to identify every county committee, 'group or individual 

with a concern for bridging; she was certain to become a member 

or be 'invited to any meeting related to. bridging issues. v ^ 

.Checking the appropriateness/of her bridging activities and ' . 
garnering support for her work from the appropriate district 

5 personnel (made easier by the multiplicity df center linkages* 
with ttre district ) , % she- was % able to .play3fcrcatalys£ role , , 



in heightening the awareness of school and district personnel. 

Tbis particular role of the coordinator also illustrated 
several ad\£^n£ages the teacher center- concept - advantages 
which were also evident in Hanburg County.* Dealing- with ' 
bridging type problems was less threatening when it^was handled 
(in a facilitative manner) by a person other th&n a supervisor. 
■In cases where identification/^^ problem's could easily have 
led'to* def ensiveness^ and blocking* of solutions, the currertt * 
Cardon coordinator played a, facilitating role in heightening 
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awareness of a problem and in hewing schools people to 
identify and select possible solutions. 

Another illustrative aspect of this serial was the creative 
use of resourcing in funding bridging activities. Funds 
already allocated to the Cardbn center for substitute teachers 

.were used to allow teachers to "attend- bridging activities. 
Additionally, Cardon district personnel perceived .the time 

.and energy whichf thV'coordinator* devoted to'bridging as a 
great benefit to , the county - a large return on a small invest- 

'merit. ' This .reinforcement -of district perception' of benefits * 
gained through the IOA contributed to the 'county's coHu^tment * 
ta. the .IOA a^nd thus,, to. its Stability. „ / ■ 

The bridging serial also made clear the current heavier 
weighting on in-seWice activities- and the broader definition 
of in-service functions which .encompassed in-service activities 
not directly related to the, supervision of student teachers. \ 
(This broader focus was also evid4^t in they6anburg elementary 
centers.) 

Finally/ the bridging serial illustrated how a specific 

environmental siting (in combination with coordinator ideology/ 

style)^inf luenced the activities (and outcomes) of a particular 

center. Brijiging^ efforts were successful when the coordinator 

worked closely with- cfounty administrators and integrated her - 

* y * < 

activities vjith ongoing county 'committees . The district level 

focus of the current coordinator as opposed to individual teacher 

focus of her predecessor strengthened coordinator effectiveness 

in implementing bridging and other center activities^ 
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5.2." THE MULTI-MODE METHODS SERIAL: WESTERN HA^URG 
ELEMENTARY CENTER x 

Roots. v This serial began in Bob Harper 1 s. classroom in. 
a model school in a rortheast'ern state. Harper had a student 
who was having a problem. £n order to soJve the- problem, 
Harper started the student on diagramming ideas; he tried cat 
a -Multi-Mode metftod. In the words of Harper, "It worked 
and I',ve been doing it ever since," although with' varying 
decrees of intensity.. ^ , 

When Harper became* a coordinator in Hanburg 'County, he v 
"got the student teachers interested iiV Multi-Mode techniques 
of teaching. 11 Then he noted that some cooperating* teachers 
used Multi-Mode techniques in essay_ writing. * 

In 1975 -Harper gave his first workshops o^fehe use of 
Multi-Mode teaching/learning techniques. As Harper pointed 
out, "it became a growing thing." 

* Objectives and resources . Harper's objectives were to 
improve teaching and learning through the use of techniques 
which worked for him and 'others in the classroom. In order/ 
to achieve this objective, Harper needed to heighten awareness r 
and transfer infbrmation about these ' techniques ' to) an ever- * 
widening audience. *■ 

There were no additional resources necessary for financing 
knowledge transfer regarding Multi-Mode Methods. .Using the 
coordinator role effectively as well ^ his role in other * . ' . 
networks of educators (e.g. , 'Eastern State Association Qf 
Teacher Educators of which he^ was president)'; Harder cou\d 
demonstrate the efficacy of his Multi-Mode teichiyg methods. 

Program execution * In his role as coordinator, Harper was 
able to .facilitate thq use of ( Multi-Mode techniques. Teachers 
would* sometimes drop by the center and tell Harper that they were • 
bored and ask him to show them' some hew things. One teachef who 
was enrolled in>a field-based Master's program w&s "turned .pn by the 
1 Multi-Mode 1 idea." Shh and. another student ■ wrote' a seminar 
paper T on Multi-Mode teaching techniques. TogetKejr with Harper 
they developed a showcase for Multi-Mod^ techniques k and the \ 
related tools. k ' 
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At the county level, Harper wrote a' section on s Multi-Mode . 
techniques for the Hanburg County Curriculum Guide . He^gave 
* a workshop for the county in the area of Multi-Mode teaching 
in 1975, as note3*aboy£? Also, approximately one ^nd one half 
years ago he gave .a seminar to center teachers*, of course, Harper's 
Multi-Mode concepts and techniques became an integral part 
ot his supervision of student teachers. He designe^ a new 
conferencing sheet for student teacher conferences which was 
adapted from the schematic approaches of two cooperating 
teachers and which % was an extension of Multi-Mode strategies.' ' 
Additionally, Harper's student teaghers .were "dpsigping- devices 
which facilitate- maximum on-task performance -by (V Uarn^rs. M \ 
These devices are being organized, explained- and denlbnstrated [ 
in such a way as to make a positive impact on tj^eu instruction 
in Hanburg County, and hopefully eventually tfie nation." 4 • ' ' 

Harper estimated' that: in approximately -on§> third of the * 
center's classrooms , teachers were u^ing Multi-Mode techniques.. 
(These classrooms were not only those of cooperating teachers ) 
Further, Multi-Mfcde techniques also appeared in non-center 
x classrooms, leading b to an approximate total of 3<0O Hanburg 
County classrooms. . Here-, teachers ' either attended- a Harper * 
workshop, observed another teachir use Multi-Modi techniques, or 
t were former student teachers at Harper's center. • ' 

At the college of education, a methods' professor "who 
y/goes into the classroom. saw Multi-Mode -techniques in action 

abgut ten years ago." The professor encouraged- Harper , us^d 
\ these- techniques 'in* his methods classes* ' and "also incorpofated - 

the conpepts in a'book he s had wiritten.. Additionally, as of fall 
' 1980, thirteen seminar pape^. and three dissertations .were 
being writteh on topics related to Multi-Mode methods. Harper . 
pointed put that he was connected with all oj these writings; Q 
"he £lso served on the dissertation committees. During' the fall y > 
of 1980 Harper taught a core coXarse. oi/the curriculum to art 
and media students at the River 1 s Landing campus; of course # * «• * 
.Harper shared his Multi-Mode techniques with. these students. 

Finally, at, the national level, Hamper pointed but thit 
Mu^Lti-Mode techniques were "popping, up nationwide under ? 
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different names." Harpfe* himself flew up to." a northeast college 

to present a workshop on these techniques. 

Barriers and facilitators . There were almost no barriers 

to these events other than time afiij energy barriers. Hctyever, 

there were many facilitators. Three coordinator characteristics 

served as important facilitating factors: icfeblogy, energy, 

an| role perception. Harper 's jdeoldfjy which involved a blend . 

of theory* and practice complemented and reinforced his interest 

*?t 7 

in Multi-Mode techniques; his energy along with the- autonomy 
of his position allowed him 'to pursue and integrate work on 
Multi-Mode techniques with his ongo^ig responsibilities; and f V 
his perception of the coordinator role as- a charismatic or 
catalytic role combined with. that' of a facili'tator and' 
professional friend , led to tlie development of a network of 
devotees Who successfully 'used Multi-Mode methods and spread 
the word. # 

An important facilitating^actor ; for adoption of these - / 
techniques was their very nature. Harper- explained that 
teadhers would readily pick up new knowledge^if it was in 
the form of a tool. (This viewpoint was ba'sed on observation 
as well as on theory from Gage's previously noted book.) 
Furthermore,, teachers could add their own stamp to these 
techniques. As noted on the pagqs of the" center newsletter, 
The Catalyst , various teachers created different kinds of 
visual aids* related to mocle changes. 

£ Just as important wgfe^the voi$ which* tfcese technifcmes | 
filled^ Teachers had a( need for better techniques to keep 
students on- task and stihiula'te learning. . < 

' ' Future expectations .' With the Rotation of* new elementary 
schools- into the qenter> a larger number of rHanburg teachers 
will be exposed to Multi-Mode. techniques.. Some • fraction oi 
these will probably adopt arid. adapt these methods. * „ . 
1 . One of, the most interesting future challenges ^ill be the 
effects' af the addition of Western Hanburg secpndary school^ 
members to -the Western elementary *teacHer center.'" It is 
probable that ^MuIt^L-Mbde techniques can be. effective at the 
secondary level. If this probability turns into a reality, 
Jiow quickly and to what extent will Multi-Mode techniques 



spread? The secondary level has always proved a great challenge'- 
to the implementation of successful teacher centers. Perhaps 
a technique which is of a different order than subject matter 

f . expertise can help to integrate ' the secondary component into 

the center. * £ 0 I ' 

• t A-f-inal thought regarding the future and Multi-ModeV 

techniques;' with thudded responsibilities of the coordinator 

"in the new K-12 format, less time and energy might be left .' 

• *for working on the development of Multi-Mode' techniques . In 

• examining this possibility, a pattern 'from th,e_past ^-instructive 

Harper gave varying degrees off attention to Multimodal 

techniques over the past >ten yeatfs. He seemed to increase his 

attention to these techniques' in response to needs from the field 

, and to interest from teachers] P-erhaps, with the advent of " 

the new center model he will Have to concentrate his energies 

elsewhere until he develops'- a Ltwork of secondary 'teachers 

who become aware of the potential, of Multi-Mode techniques at . 

the secondary ^Tevel and -adapt these techniques to their • 

subject matter areas. .' 

* * f - - f ' 

Analysis.- At the OEE level, the Multi-Mpde methods • -. 

" serial was. one of the few illustrations of -the' flpw of craft 
knowledge ^from a center .and its^lassrooms to the college 'of''' ' 
•education and its classrooms; ; (The" only other- type of knowledge* 
which could be traced from county centers to the college of 
-Education Ws information or feedback on college curriculum, 
e.g., a new special education degree program. )' 

Th.e JJulti-Mode methods serial, also illustrated the autonomy 
given to coordinators by .county and college of .education ." •*. 
organizations^ This autonomy allowed ^he coordinators of the 
f centers to" be f lexible^and to respond quickly to county .needs ;. i,t 
' also allowed the -ideology and style of each cpordinato-r to * 1 • 
guide-^is or her efforts ih interpreting '.and' meeting county needs. 
Thus, in the Cardon Center, -the coordinator devoted^time 'to • ' 
training students and cooperating teachers in set induction, 
', 'a. concept about "which she^had read a great d*al in research 
journals. > In - the E astern^'Hanburg Elementary Cfenter , • the l 
coordinator ^>ha$ized attendance at professional conferences 



and meetings as welL as "strong recognition for teacher 
participation and good public relations. And in the Western ' ' 

" Hanburg center, the site of. this serial, the coordinator wno 
felt strongly about blending, practice -and theory, integrated 
the, use of 'Multi-Mode teaching/learning- fee^-hniques into both I 
the center's pre-servi'ce and ' in-service components. 

. ' . Similar to; the bridging serial, the original impetus for 

. the' Multi-Mode activities' was grounded in the work and ideology 
of a single coordinator, In the Cardon County case, the 
conceptual! zer herself was not able .to implement bridging 
activities. It took a coordinator with a different style arj^ 
with * better understanding of turf and power issues to • 
implement actual "bridging activities'. Unlike -Cardon County, the 
Hanburg coordinator's style allowed him to be both ""conceptual izer 
and implementer. Having studied and taught at the college of., 
education as -well as having, bden a Hanburg County' teacher, 
Warper's homophily with both teachers and college of education 
faculty contributed greatly .to thfe successful transfer of 
knowledge concerning Multi-Mode activities. • 

Also^simifcar to the bridging .serial, the activities - 
undertaken by the coordinator seemed to be*successff ully 
implemented .because they focussed on actual, ^happenings or * 
tools' rather" than discussion of theory. In Cardon County, 
Anndnberg* (unlike her predecessor who originated the^btidging . 
ide'as) focussed on concrete bridging Activities such as 
intervisitations among> principals and fceachers of different 
level schools. Once- these activities were started on. a small . 
scale andi proved successful, bridging activities increased." 
Ip Hanburg County, Harper focussed -on the' tools of Multi-Mod?" v ' 

'techniques. Once 'a few teachers ^s well as'.&tv\dent teachers*'- * 
had used these* topis and seen trjjeir effects" in action, use 

of the tools increased. '* •", ; ' i 

Finally, both the ^ridging serial and the Multi-Mode ? . " ' ' 
serial reflected the heavier emphasis toward in-service " 
ifc.the center settings over the last few years. Both sets of 

activities began with an emphasis on the pre-service component. 

Hammer's first brrdging discussions were vi^th cooperating \ 



teachers; 1 'Harper's first d^jnonstrations of Multi-Mode, techniques 
' were^with student teachers and cooperating teacheipft In recent- 

*ya&xs, both sets qf activities have broadened to include more/ 
teachers, mqre activities, and even non-center schools.' This 
broadening in terms of both affected ^individuals and kinds of; 

1 activities certainly Contributed to, making the centfers mo?e 
"cote" to their county setting, to improving practice in 
county schools, and ultimately, "toward stabilizing an<3h~ 
institutionalizing the district level IOA. • 
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5.3. THE ROTATION SERIAL: 'HAMBURG WESTERN ELEMENTARY ' \ x 
TEACHER CENTER - ^ ~ J 

Roots The beginnings of the Hajjfcurg rotation serial can 

be traced^ to the founding of the first teacher center in- Hanburg 

County 'which was 'located in the -first model elementary school. 

As the -county established two other* madel schools , # these schools 

»* * ' * 

alsd became teacher center members^ Thus, in the minds of some 

of the more rural schools in the county, the centers w^re* . 

identified with the model^ schools and v/ith 'the growing, planned 

1 community within^Hanburg. During the "last few years, the 
supervisor for staff development and his boss received letters 
froig a number of county schools expressing their desires to . * 
become center members. * / ' 

At the same time, center coordinators were noting, "saturation"^ 
points in terms, of graduate course ^enrollments. Overrfc twelve 
ye&r period, teachers in basically the same schools had the " * 

opportunity to take a large numbej: of courses through the center. _ 
Hanburg coordinators were learning from 1 their Bettner school 
district counterpart at OPE meetings, that when new schools 
#/ere rotated into center memberships, the new population of , * v * 

teacjiers led to increases. In .on-site course enrollments. 

- The Hanburg coordinator also recalled, that "we saw - * - 

Ganttr County lose 'its centers.". His explanatiof^qf the demise 0 

^of the teacher center model there was that the centers were 

such a small part of^ the county. He and the other .Hanburg / 

coordinators * felt that they should look to the future; tehey 

decided* that 'rotation of schools into and out of center member- . f 

ship migHt not be $tiph a bad idea /after all. 

iff x , 6 * 

;* Objectives ^nd resources . The main objective of rotation 

was to change the*schools* which' were members qf *each center every 

"Wse^e^o'r four years. Rbtating school memberships in the Renters/ 

*was b4 to serve seyeral^ ends . First, from a political perspective, 

some' equality among schools would be preserved. Every school. * ~ 

^would .have a chance to become a center member over the long term. o . — 

Secondly, from a pre-servid^ perspective, new cooperating teachers. * ^ 

and hew energies would be available for student teacher * 

> supervision 1 . And thirdly, from an in-service perspective, new 
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.teacher populations would be attracted tp on-site course's and 
, workshops. . 1 • 



- ,( / In the ^ rea of resource requirements no additional resources- 
]_Jwere needed "to finance rotation. ^ y 

/' • Project operations. / Approximately ' four vsars agn Ha-rpor- 
d>FE, and l'cs Jones' boss had a meeting ('at the request of * the* . 
county) to discuss, the possibility of rotation. *Harper pointed 
out that "there, was some lethargy after the initial meeting." • 
- T.ien "the budget problems picked up'ygfed the Hanburg coordinators, 
talked to one another about the possibility of rotating school ' 
. J. .membership. $ Roselli'and Harper and "maybe Lang" came up with' '' 

- different rotation plan^leading -to lots of jokies about' the 
' *• -rotation plan. Les- JLojes 1 boss, whom the coordinators reported 
to at that time*, looked at the coordinators plans about 2h 
> years ago.. O^e year went by with nothing happening,' .Then 
there' were joint meetings with the coordinator^ Kanter/and 

G<^|»ari of OFE, and county people. Les Jones' bpss".suggested \ 

these 'meetings. At the meetings everyone wrote down their 
•ideas. Finally, Roselli, Harper, and Lang agreed to an elementary J 
rotation plan and 'a separate secondary rotation' plart, checking' | 
these plans with their respective advisory councils'. They sent 
. a copy to -Goldman^ who approved it. , Jffith* Goldman ' s O-.K., Les . 
Jo.nes took the plan' to the -assistant- superintendent ' s council' • - 

• « * 

foi; county approval. , Accompanying -the plan was ia document prepared 

by Jones (with information input from the coordinators) an the 

„ "Operation of the* Teacher Education Centers'." / ' v 

/• The Jones report included ^the fallowing rationale *f or »' ' 

retation: "In order to open up the admission of new arft . - 

^ different county schools to the center program and t& distribute; . 

the benefits of^ the -program to these Ichool staffs, it is. 

proposed that a center rotational membership plan be initiated/' 

This rationale was followed by a list of six factors for ' 

consideration^ "in- order. t6' 'create 9 an equitable* system of 

rotation" and^ a list of fourteen* procedures related' to rotation. 

According to Harper the o'rily real* probl 4 Qm*at the assistant 

.superintendent 1 s~couricil was determining who came into the , *; 

• • * «* ^ w * % 

' center system and who left the system-.^, v * • 
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The outcome of the council meeting was Approval of the 
^rotation plan with Jones 1 making the final decision -as * to who ' 
would leave the centers. Harper, did not want to be associated ; 
with^ making these decisions. However, he did ask for and was 
granted permission to let the principals of center" school s 
rotating out of membership know early about their impending 
departure. * - - 1 

In terms of which schools rotated into membership in the 
centers, Jopes %lso made" the cfinal decision with some input, 
from Harper <in the case of , the western elementary center an'd - 
the other coordinators in the case of their 'centers . (The 
report to the assistant superintendent's c&mcil*said thatTthe 
* OFE director and Jones with input from the coordinators would 
choose- the new schools,) What Jones did was to survey all, 
schools' regarding tjierr preference for center membership: Each 

school was to indicate why, it wanted to be a .center^ member... 

Part of the criteria for making the final decision was the 
pre-ser^/ice needs of the college^of education. '* For instance, " 
the college of education ne.edel^placemeiits in the special 
education area while some elementary schools did /not have many 
spfec^al education teachers. 

In this particular instance of ensuring enough speci&L 

eQucation placement slots, the college £f education asked 

Jones to name some auxiliary 'schools to center membership and 

"he agreed, Thfe concept of auxiliary schools stemmed from 

Huberman's tenure as acting director of QFE. She had proposed 

the^ notion of satellite school, mambeisship in teacher centers'. : 

Satellite schools would not have full benefits^of teacher ceriter 

membership*. However, teachers in satellite schools who ^ 1 

Supervised student teachers would receive center membership 

benefits for themselves. When the Cardon County? Teacher I 

Center Model was being created, r Car^e>n .County personnel did % 

not accept th\e -satellite school concept.' JLater when Hanburg* ' 

County ajid the college of education were 'dealing with the 't 

dilemmas of % rotations , the*college came .up with. the 'auxiliary 

School <*onc£pt, wherein a* school would have fulP center • J . , 

m^mber^hip fo^-a year, in order to epsuife enough placement 

.slots for a particular area, 
i s « 
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There was also a political reason for maintaining the 
auxiliary school notion. One school itfember of a Hanburg center 
should have rotated out. of center membership. However, both 
the county and the coordinators wanted to maintain the -school 

f s 

as a center member; the school was set in a low socio-economic 

* 

area. Thus,,, the School was- kept as an auxiliary school for 

"one year 'longer as- a transition" and there were no hard 

feelings. ■ 1 

In the fall of 1980 two of the five Western elementary center* 

schools rotated out of center ipembership and two new. schools 

were added in their place. (The two new schools had to be 

similar to the* two "schools leaving the center program.) The- 

center office v whiGh had been-lopated in one of the schools 

which rotated out of membership was moved to one of the new 

♦ 

schools which became center member in' September 1980. 

Barriers and' facilitators . There *fere alnibst no barriers, 
to the rotation serials in any county. The only barrier was 
the presence of some current school center members who* had to 
.give up their current membership.. (One Hanburg school prihcipsl 
.whose school was able to remain a center school wrote a letter 
saying how lucky the school was to retain center' membership. > . - 
/ Contrastingly, many factors facilitated the % formulation 
and adoption of the rotation plan in both Cardon and Hanburg 
counties. The .changing' nature of the .fiscal environment - 
made ^coordinators and /the college of education aware 'of the* , • 
need .to increase, support ' and to,. formula^ core school" district 



roles for the centers. School perception of center ►member" 
benefits, especially in Tlanbtirg County, led to county concern 
for* equality of^ccess to\its centers. 9 , - 

'Exchanging information a,t, QFE meetings 0 a*fld events andf*, 
4 "ftflKing .with OfE .staff Ij63jpe£ coordinators .le^rn abou£ the * ' » 
^workings of^other* rotation plans. When it came time for v , % r 



ft pP£,^ couoty^ personnel, and coordinators to negqtiate, -the 
* / ^/^l^xibility and responsiveness of coordinates and £>FE. allowed ' 
. -+ them .^o "pferlicipate'vLn jointly def inii*g fqt^ipfi plan "whi*<fch #, 
fit xii^^ specif i» rteeds Qf *a countyv a*n* ^^p^i^od .t&e "resulting I ' / 
• interorganizational' configuration.! * J* *W; \ v - 

* * ; . * * * * * * • * * • • • *4h 
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' F "ture exp ectations : The*rotation plan specified that 
. each year two. schools, would rotate* out of center membership 5 / 
and .two. new schools* would b^gin membership .-^Harper indicated 
that he was going to *$}&h for a four year plan like the 
Presidency." He sa£d that it really took' fpur\yea ; rs 'before, /' 
the center can- really have an .effect oh center «*cho'6ls. tyith 
' the advent of,J:he new K-12 teacher center model '-for the Western 
' center and the addition of < new secondary school members, , 

it is"'probat>le,tha.t ^there^will be a fre^ze^orf school. ' 
i rotations. It is also probable- that onceSfo^ations. begin a-gain, 
there will be a four." year membership period in -the "center*. 
While political considerations fbr becoming a center 



school are still strong 



pchtfdls will realize that 'in 




order to e^njoy the full benefits* of center membership ?' they ' 
need a four year^ tenure in the "center, ■« } I 

. •' - Analysis . At? the. O^E level, this "serial as w'^11 as the J 
v. ' / o£ ^ on ' 9 P lan .discussed in the section on the current operations 
of the. Cardon County heater, illustrates, an important leitmotif, 
.'present in aj.1" district., level IOAs with the exception o'f* ' *" ! 
Arthur county v Each^Tistrlct level IOAi'ha^d^ts ^rr'specif iq ' * 
.rotation plan. Through the exchange' of information at O^E V 
\ meetings and., through, coordinator cc^^rsa*tiori& f ..j^PE minbepS wejje.** " ' 
\ ' aware <5f the efferent rotation *plan£.*, J?he basic 4 ' concepts of '\ 
v • schools- rptatlng irf artd out' df mentoe : rship wie 'the^ame across* >f '^ °f 
* distr /^ l^vei IOAs, .£^k^wi§;e thfe BasigJbenefits^tp the o coll§g* 
? V^* V '^T u ^tion V*fj?e the, same: tKg lurovisidn of "hW-blapd" .for 
J QS^^^t? courses -aria Workshops .and £he institutionaUzaticJn^^ 
*of; the £enterj*.A ^ * * e 

However, -eajch rotation £lan.was affected by the specific 
% • envirohmeotaly-s^tiring of Renter 



For^anstance, in the Cardon- 
County setting, tfje collegers* education coulcknot agree to 
,-AVbounty wide rotation plan because at .the great distance 
between Squthern Cardon County' and the River's Landing 4ampus</ 
Thus, influenced by\ the ceftter ' s concern for bridging issues 
(see bridging serial) , rotatioji was .restricted to the feeder^ 
'schools of the center \s jpigh- school' in the northern^part of , ' 
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the county. in the Hanburg' Bounty case , the setting was 

. characterized by the historic attachment of model schools 
near the planned town to the centers as well a^s by the desire 
o,f other, often more rural .school's to become center^members. 

..This different 'setting with its political overtones had 
•different consequences for Hanburg ' s- rotation plan.' 

This seridl, as well -as the' Car/ion rotation, material also 
made clear the bargaining and exchange , processes -\ the 
negotiations - central to the operations of .-interorganizational 
arrangements. The county and the college of education 'each 
received some 1 benefits from- adopting te 'rotation plan. -,ln 

^ Hanburg County, power and dependency issues came into play. 
The county initiated the calls for rotation) the 'college -of 

^ education needed the county for student teacher placements./ 
(Of course, the 'county needed the college -of education to' 
provide "a window on the talent" and. to supplement its small 
-staff development budget.) Thus, the college of education • 
responded to the county's need for rotation, demonstrating 
the flexibility of OFE , and agreed to a rotation plan which 
ensured coordinator and college of education input in the ' 
process T ■ 

« 4 » ■ 

In Cardon County, the gbncern for rotation was not 

"initiated by couat^adntinistrators. Rather, the coordinator 

who was aw^re of moves toward rotation plans in other district 

IGAs, asked her operating committee about the feasibility of 

rotation. ^Qnce the coordinator and the operating committee 

cajne _up with a plan, the coordinator presented the plart to 

- the policy board and received^ the ^boalrd ' s approval^* Here 4 

'the colle^ of educations coticern was for, ensuring an 

adequate population of cooperating teachers for student 

Leacher supervision and for ensuring support from the schools. *" 

Perhaps tjie greatest significance of the rotation serial 

wds its routinizing and stabilizing effect on the district level 

interorganizational- arrangements^ While the motivating force 

behind Ila.nburg county's interest in rotation was a political 

one of ensuring^ school access to % the benefits of center 
Jl . 



membership- and while Cardon Cercmty 1 s interest in rotation 
was in reponse to the center's suggestion for spreading center * 
benefits, the ensuing rotatiofi plans created a stabilizing, 
cyclical pattern in the life cycl^e of each interorganizational 
arrangement with schools entering membership, growing through 
membership, benefits, making way for new members, and later 
returning to begin th^cycle again. The cyclical effect and * 
regularizing of school entries and departures^ from district 
IOA membership, were ke^ factors in the ^?9^rutionaliza"tion 
of the district level IOAs. Additionally , these factors * 
helped to broaden tjie base of support for the centers in each ■ 
counter mpving the centers closer tp the core of county school 
operations. Where there was no rotation plan (in Arthur 
County), the district* level IOA was the least institutionalized 
and the least stable of the five district level IOAs constituting 
OFE. ' j ' ' " 
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6. CAUSAL NETWORKS : • 

6 f l. CAUSAL NETWORK NARRATIVE: CARDON COUNTY 
t , 

, . Individual, environmental, and organizational variables 

\ *' \ 

• contributed^ to the founding 6f the teacher center in Cardon 

County. The strongest antecedent variables seemed to be both 

formal x and informal .links (1 and 2) between t\\e county and 

the university. In ^the* formal arena, ^several\f acuity members 

did work for/the county school . system and several county 

• personnel did -.their , graduate work at the. college of education. 

These formal ties gave rise to strong informal linkages between 

courrtry^and college of education personnel. A faculty member 

telephoned a county administrator who had formerly been his 

student and told her that with the demise of the Marti nville 

County teacher centers, .the environment (6J had changed and \ 

there wa^s 'an opportunity (4) for a teacher center arrangement 

in Cardon. At the school district level there was moderate access 

to v alternative knowledge sources (5) and lop environmental 

turbulence (3), but there was a .high need for, more resources (8) 

in terms of " aHcholarly 'perspective," and competent new t£acher£ 

to serve the growing county school 'system. \ teacher center 

foould provide a "window on, the talent" as* well as in-service 

opportunities. ^ * . * 

• * 

Focussing on^the university^ level , there v^as . also a high 
need for more resources (18)- since the Martinsville teacher 
centers had closed. The complementarity in *the* exchange of 
needed resources between the school system and the college of 
education contributed to a situation of domain consensus: 
agreement on the parlfcfbf the school system -and the college 'of 
education about the appropriateness of each organization's 
resource contributions and turf control. Along with the domain 
consensus (9)* at the organizational level came a history of 
collaboration (15) between 'the county and the college of 
education which' was reinforced ai\d strengthened by the founding 
of the 'teacher center. 

Contributing also to the history of collaboration was the. 
presence of university localism, a concern oh the part of the 
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college of education housed in. a -large state university with 1 
the needs of nearby regional school systems. University localism 
(14) was also a factor* in t^e centrality of* "service concepts 

v-u^^c* % \ jlu ; . *inuS7 v t^e Laraon County 
td&cher center h$d a number of perceived benefits (19)*for.- ; 
the^university whigh led to university . support (29), institutional 
priority (34) and resource commitment* (38) to the teacher * 
center IOA.. * 

A similar varia^le^stream occurred at the schopl district 
level. 'The number of perceived belief its to the sabool system 
(J.7) from an interocgani zatifcnal arrangement was hicjh. ^This* / ■ 
perception of benefits led to strong administrative support (21)), 
strong institutional priprity ' (25) , ^d resource comi*Ltment (30). 
Together with the relative newness of the teacher center (35), 
formal governance document (36), moderate to low awareness or 
support from teacher^ (22), and pattern of school-university 
linkages (40), the teacher center had °a focus that cpuld be 
characterized^ as district-wide rather than at the lfcvel of the 
individual teache^r (31). 

Turning to the teacher center (IOA) stream of variables, 
the 'previously noted history of collaboration between the school 
district and the university played upon and led to additional 
homophily (20^ between 'the tjeaChe/ center and its school and 
university - 'constituencies .' The Coordinator who received her- 
doctorate from a prestigious university and who also had taught 
in an inner-city school system was committed to the teacher center 
concept (23) and ^devoted a great deal of energy '(26) to the/k-12 
teacher center. Her^commifoient (23) and her understanding of- 
tha needs of the school district and -the /university (20) (along 
-wzth her ideology (18) which was more scholarly-research ba'sed 
than that of some of the other OFE" coordinators) -s bpntr ibuted 
bo her responsiveness (-27) in interpreting &nd meeting the 
districts needs,, *Two additional fa€toi! , s reinforced 'her 
responsiveness: the low degree of coupling in the IOA (24)^ f< ■ 
'allowed the coordinator. bHe requisite, autonomy -and flexibility 
for successfully carrying out her .duties' and the -high degree 
of support of the I/OA leader (28) (the - di'rectot o'f OFE) aided 
the coordinator in her projects and perceptions, 
i • • . . , * 



The responsiveness of the coordinator and her ability to 
interpret the district's needs along with objectives listed in the 
original goveiTn^Ace document ied to a diversity of objectives 
(32) of the- teacher center including both in-service and pre- 
service foci. This diversity of objectives was reflected in a 
variety of activities (33) at the center. Some*of the center's f 
most successful) activities (the hofnework center and the parent - 
volunteer programj were those taken ovei? after the close of the • 
federally-funded Teacher Ccfrps project which had begun a year 
pr so after the center was founded and which had been directed / 
by the first^ Cardon teacher center coordinator/ I 

Along with' the diversity of objectives, cjhanges in the 
environment (declining enrollments at the school system an<3 
college of education levels) contributed to a recent change in 
focus of the IOA's goals from a heavy pre-service focus to a 
heavy in-service foctfs. This change \Ln .the weighting of focus 
contributed * (along with the codification and rputinization of 
multiple linkages) to the high* degree of institutionalization 
(51) of the IOA as well as district-wide practice improvement 
(49) and capacity enhancement ' (50) . 

Both at the university and school levels, the high number 
of regularized and routinized linkages (39) as well a^ the 
multiplexity (40) (the nuftiber of levels linked togetherV of • 
school-university linkages led to high district-university 
linkages- (47) , high extent of use at the school district level* 
(45) and the high awareness of additional resource^at the 
school district (42) as well., as at the university. (44). This' 
awareness of additional resources, then, aLlrfwed for. IOA ' ■ 
facilitation^ of the utilization o£ participating organizations' 
resources leading to practice improvement (49 and 52) and capacity 
enhancement outcomes* (50 and' 53) . It is important to *note that 
this heightened awareftess of resource acquisition opportunities 
was evident .at * the OFEV university faculty, and district personnel 
levels. Due to tfie young age.of the "lOA (35^ and Che pattern 
of linkages between the teacher center ,and the district, there 
was little awareness of resource acquisition opportunities * 
on the part of individual teachers and moderate increase in. 
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school- school linkages with one exception (46). This exception' 
was the g>e^t strengthening ef linkages between elementary 
and middle schools as a result'-'of the bridging committee . • 
spearheaded by the teacher center coordinafbr. 

Summarizing power and status outcome streams, the moderate 
school-school linkages (46), the high district centrality (31') 
and extent of use of IOA (4 5) helped explain the moderate/low 
increment in power and 'status at the school level (4 8) and the 
highi increment in power and status at the county level where 
association of the. rural Cardon County sc^pl system with the 
college of educati6n brought the c6unty "into the mainstream' of 
what is going on in education." At the university level, the 
high district-university linkages (37) contributed to a large 
increase ^.the power and status of the college of education (54) 
through the provision of students and^a local base for' college 
o,f education courses, a support network for students involved 
in research and grass rop^support for the college of education's 
services'.? ' ^ 

In summary, the numerous outcomes included in each of the 
outcomes -clusters reinforced the existing linkages and the 
. perceptions of benefits' to the participating organizations, thereby 
.^strengthening the institutionalization of the interorganizational 
■ Arrangement. „ For instance, 'rotating- school membership in the, 
teacher .center,, a capacity enhancement "outcome at the IOA level, 
. provided cbntinuity as well'-as "new^ blood" for the IOA and 
• further anchored the irfstitutioiialization of 'the arrangement*. 
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6% 2. , causal Network narrative: hanburg • county 

.Individual, environmental, and organizational variables 
contributed to the founding of the teaflUjercenter in^HTnburg 
•County. The strongest antecedent variables^ppeared . to 'be formal 
and informal linkages- (1 and 2) between college of education 
personnel and school personnel. The 'first' director of OFE 'was 
a member of the planning board for model schools *ih Hamburg 
County. A ' year or, so earlier, the Hanburg County superintendent 
had (along with 17 other area superintendents) attend^ a series 
of meetings at the college of education dealing* with> the teacher 
'center concept;. Additionally, the OFE director knew the, 
assistant superintendent' of Hanburg County whose husband taught 
. at the state- university. These formal and' informal linkages', 
led to a high^wareness of resource acquisition opportunities 
(40. .At the . same time, there was moderate access to alternative 
knowledge resources (5) and a need (8- and 6) for additional 
resources on the part Of t fie county and the' university. 

Viewing the environment, there was. turbulence at the * ' 
university level (6) wi'th the controversy between the secondary 1 
education department and OFE; and there was moderate turbulence 
in the rural Hanburg County (3) with the growth of a planned 
community within the county. Neither- of these environmental 
faators strongly predicted the founding or strengthening of 
the teacher centers in Hanburg County. -However, the presence of - 
•a planned community and the attraction to the county of people" J 
with strong .concerns about quality o£ education/ and innovation '. 
certainly influenced the perspective of county ^scndo'l personnel in 
their concern for additional resources including the recruitment/ 
aad> hiring of quality teachers for their growing school 
population. (The .first teacher -'center in Hanburg County was' ' 
founded in conjunction with the opening of .the, first model 
elementary school in the county.) * „ . ' , 

. Recognising the need for additional 'resources "and the- 
opportunity to acquire these resources from another' organization, 
bofcb-fcfce county school sy.stem.aad the university organisations" 
exhibited, domain' consensus (9): agreement over the turf control 
and appropriate responsibilities of each organization . . * 
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With moderate access to alternative knowledge sources (5) 
and with jiigh needs for additional resources (whether it -be 
competent new teachers or a' locus "for field-based university' ~ 
training), a history of collaboration (15) developed through ; \ 
the presence of the teacher centers.' x - 
. Focussing on the school district stream of variables, the 
, school district with its need for new "teachers and- concern" » 
. with quality education, perceived the benefits of IOA membership 
(17) and exhibited administrator support £22) , teacher • support ' 
(23), institutional priority (27) , "and moderate resource 
commitment (32). Also contributing to teacher 'support j^as the • 
moderate ^harmony in teacher-administrator --relationships (21) 
.in the county and the homophily (19) between the; coordinator 
who had been a teacher in the Hanbtfrg elementary. Schools and"* * v 
^ teachers. ( These factors (along with the strong coordYnator / v ' . 

• ideology (18')) ,also helped to. explain' the high degree of 
teacher centrality (33) of the IOA. .« 

The 'university, stream follows a somewhat parallel track. ' 
A concern of the state university with providing service to" 
schools in 'its neighboring regions (13 and-16)' coupled with to " 
eoncern Ifor qualify field, sites- fou student 'field experiences 
|10) led to a perception of belief j^V of IOA members-hip (20). 
The perception or" benefits, in .turn, contributed to university 
"support (31), institutional priority . (36) and moderate; resource 
.commitment*" % (-37) . . * , , ' ' ' 

- At the, Ipjj^ level, the previously' mentioned strongs ideology 
£of the coordinator (18) And his homophily with school ^id s 

university - (He al^o : hid received his doctorate from the- 
w Universi-ty of^Maryla^d. ) - personnel contributed to his strong 
cpnutritment to bhe^teaoher center (24) and his boundless ' energy 
% (28) . The high responsiveness of the coordinator (29) stemmed 
from these ' ideology and energy factors and was fortified by . , 

the autpnomy engendered by a low degree or organizational coupling* ' 
(24) .and a higft- decree of support frdin the IOA leader (30). - 
Thi-s' responsiveness of the coordinator contributed to the 

• diversify of. objectives J[34) and ^variety of , activities, of the 
.teacher center (35) including both ,pre-,service, in-service, 

and some researcft'^activities . * , \. ' - ^ 
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Turning to the^ IOA stream, the high number of regularized," 
routinized linkages (38) developed ov^er the long history of the 
IOA (3*6) and, the pattern of coordinator link-age of district 
and university personhel (39) led to the high extent of use 
«by teachers (40) and the strong school-school linkages (45) 
which, in turn, added to the power and status (47) of. the' 
school in Hanburg County. Additionally, €he pattern of 
coordinator-mediated linkages (^9) -affected school\district 
personnel and teachers 1 awareness of additional resources* (41 ),. 
Latrer environmental changes (43) ^declining enrollments in the 
•school system as well as in tK<^ graduate -schools and increasing 
fiscal stringency) , contributed to a growing emphasis on in- 
service objectives .(42) including in-service* not directly related 
to supervision of student teachers. This change in weighting and 
type of focus strengthened t^e-degree of institutionalization 
(50). of. the IOA. Also contributing to the institutionalization 
were the regularized, 'routinized linkages (including advisory 
councils), the diversity of objectives, and the-variety of 
activities (including regularized newsletters') . 

Through the IOA coordinator,* there'wa^s an awarenessj of 
additional resources on the part of the university (44) and a 
strengthenings of school-university linkages (46) leading to 
moderate practice improvement" (51) at the university . This 
practice improvement* was evident in the use of the Multi-Mode 
techniques in the methods courses.^ ^The strengthened university- 
school linkages also "enhanced .,the 0 power' and status of the 
university (53) as Well as its problem-solving capacity (52). 

Examining the 'scjiool-related t outcome measures, the variety 
of activities of the 'IOA contributed to- strong practice 
improvement outcomes at the teacher level .(a/g., teacher usage # 
of the Multi-Modes technique) and high capacity enhancement 
at the school level H These successful outcomes in combination 
with the previously mentioned heavier weighting of in-service 
activities as well as the rotation of school membership . - * 

fortified, the degree of institutionalization of \he IOA. 
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Figure 6-2 
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CONCLUSION 

The causal networks for the Cardon and Hanfcurg* district 
level lOAs had a large number ^ of variables! dn common. Bdth 
sites' causal paths began with formal and informal linkages 
and continued on ^with participating organizations' needs for 
more benefits and perceptions of, benefits from IOA member- 
ship. The perceived benefits of IOA membership • led to univer 
siiy and school district support enabling forWtion ancKSfett- 
tinuation of the IOA. Turning ' to "the'"charactefistics of 
-the IOA coordinator, the hdmophily with representatives of ' 
participating organizations as well -as,' the responsiveness 
and energy of the coordinator contributed to a center ',s ' 
^diversity of objectives and- ability to change goal emphases 
in j:esponse v to changes within participating organizations 
and their environments. This complex set of linkage, exchang 
and coordinator characteristics variables led to a variety 
of outcomes at both sites, many of -which were quite strong. 

However, there were important differences between. the 
two district level lOAs. The outcomes' pattern as. well as 
the predominant knowledge types pattern we're different at 
each site. Cardon IOA outcomes revealed a dist,rict-wide . 
focus whereas Hanburg IOA outcomes revealed an individual 
teacher focus. 'And in the pardon IOA, technical* 
expert ise^and research, knowl^ge predominated whereas in * , 
the Hanburg ICiA, craft knowledge predominated. 

There were a number of factors which helped to- explain 
these differences. The Cardon IOA was much younger than 
the Hanburg IOA. It hid a much higher degree of codifica- 
tion evidenced in a^ formal Cardon IOA governance document 
which routinized formal linkages connecting different levels 
df the college of education and the school district organi- 
zation. Additionally/ the Cardon IOA had its own unique 
history as did the^ Hanburg IOA. Turning to tfre individual 
level, the Cardon IOA coordinator had her own ideology and" 
style - characteristics which were different than those 
of the Hanburg, IOA coordinator . 
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At the level of the IOA as a whole, there was a complex 
set of factors quit? similar to those at the district level 
IOAs (informal and formal linkages, perception of benefits, 
energy and ideology of IOA leader, etc.) which contributed 
to strong outcome patterns in terms ofiNs-erfviceto the school 
district and to the university. Similar to the two district 
level IOAs on which this study foouSses, the remaining three 
district level IOAs had theiiT'own unique settings and coordi- 
nators and their own unique outcome and knowledge type patterns 

Thus, the Eastern State case presented and analyzed two 

district level interorganizational arrangements and one 

holistic- interorganizational arrangement (composed of five 

i 

district level interorganizational arrangements) . Eaclj of 
these three focal arrangements represented a formalization 
and regularization of linkages facilitating a range of 
outcomes which (in varying degrees) enlarged the capacities 
of participating organizations and contributed to practice 
improvement in local school districts- 
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